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QUIZ 


FOR LIBRARIANS* 


W hich advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
and Shelving means most to you? 


z. 8 Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 


No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, Sag, or crack. 


2. Q Does VMP U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 
books? 
A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 
allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 

A Most important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 

vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 


4. Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 

A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Meta! products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 


5. Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving much more 
expensive? 


A No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 


CORPORATION 
A 


VIRGINIA 
METAL 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 10. 


14 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 























Biography 


DUMAS MALONE'S 
Jefferson and the Rights of Man 


A new volume in the great work that 
“supercedes all previous biographies,” tell- 
ing the story of Jefferson’s eventful minis- 
try to France and his first differences with 
Hamilton. October 15. $6.00 


SAMUEL SHELLABARGER'S 
Lord Chesterfield and his World 
A fascinating biography of a famous 18th 
Century gallant and the glittering company 
he kept, brilliantly written by this popular 
novelist. November 5. $5.00 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT'S 
OWN STORY 
Edited by DONALD DAY. A must for 


your Roosevelt shelves: FDR’s own story 
told in his own words, selected from pri- 
vate and public papers by the compiler of 
The Autobiography of Will Rogers. 
October 29. $4.00 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
A TREASURE HUNTER: 


A Rare Bookman in Search of 
American History 


By CHARLES P. EVERITT 


The stimulating autobiography of a rare 
book dealer, who entered the ‘field in 1891, 
filled with lively anecdotes and a wealth 
of Americana. November 7. $3.75 


Social Science 


THE UPROOTED * 
By OSCAR HANDLIN 
“An unusual book .. . recreating with 
poetic insight as well as historical knowl- 
edge the immigrants’ experience in leaving 
Europe and starting afresh in the new 


world . . . both informative and wise. . .” 
—ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


October 4. $4.00 


BUT SAY IT POLITELY 
By ELIZABETH HAWES 


A fascinating travel book, a continuation 
of the author’s intellectual autobiography, 
and a report on a practical experiment in 
“race relations.” November 6. $3.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON 


LITTLE, BROWN OCTOBER * NOVEMBER TITLES 


FOR YOUR SPECIAL ATTENTION —— 





History 


ALEUTIANS, GILBERTS 


AND MARSHALLS 
June 1942—April 1944 * 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


The seventh volume in Captain Morison’s 


definitive History of United States Naval 
Operations in World War II. “Indispens- 
able."—N. Y. Times. With maps and 


charts. October 8. $6,00 


THEY FOUGHT WITH 
WHAT THEY HAD * 
By WALTER D. EDMONDS. The aw. 


thor of Drums Along The Mohawk writes 
the thrilling story of the Army Air Force 
in the Philippines. Based on recollections 
of the men who survived, and official 
papers. With 14 maps. November 1. $5.00 


CRISIS IN FREEDOM: 
The Alien and Sedition Acts * 


By JOHN C. MILLER. A revealing, au- 


thoritative examination of a crucial period 

in the American past, by the author of 

Origins Of The American Revolution. 
November 1. $3.50 





me Plus 


this outstanding fiction list 


SAILOR'S CHOICE by CARL BOTTUME 
$3.00 
A TIME TO KILL* 
by GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD $2.50 
MOONFLEET by J. MEADE FALKNER $3.00 
POINT VENUS 
by SUSANNE McCONNAUGHEY $3.00 
RENNY'S DAUGHTER* 
by MAZO de la ROCHE $3.00 
1 AND CLAUDIE* by DILLON anoeneay 
3.00 
MELVILLE GOODWIN, USA 
by JOHN P. MARQUAND $3.75 
INTRIGUE IN BALTIMORE* 
by JANET WHITNEY $3.00 


October 16 
LISE LILLYWHITE by MARGERY SHARP 
October 17 $3.00 


IN THE ABSENCE OF ANGELS 
by HORTENSE CALISHER cates 
3. 
COLONEL JULIAN AND OTHER STO- 
RIES* 
by H. E. BATES October 30 $3.00 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 
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AWMERICINA 


has the answers 
g 


There is no field of human endeavor that 
is not adequately and graphically repre- 
sented in this brilliantly edited and highly 





recommended American encyclopedia. 


All the important phases of American life 
are covered — science, literature, current 
events, art, history, research. Teachers, 
librarians, parents, and young people find 
the answers they seek in this truly accu- 
rate and comprehensive encyclopedia. 
Constantly, revised, the Americana meets 


the exacting requirements of timely up-to-the minute infor- 


mation. If you don’t already know and use America’s refer- 


ence work find out about it today. 


Enyuipate AMERICANA 


i © = : Mail this coupon for your copy of ‘America’s Reference Work"’—a beau- 
Attractit ely bound : printed on glareless paper — tiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
readable type — Subject index and reader's guide No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 


— glossaries of ecw terms ¢ Digests of books, tional Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19,N. Y 
plays, operas — comprehensive bibliographies. School 
30 VOLUMES 24,000 PAGES Address 
66,000 ARTICLES 8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS City 
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THE ONE CHURCH 
In the Light of the 
New Testament 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


A FORTHRIGHT, provocative analysis of 
the denominational positions which the 
author declares are barriers to church unity 
— questions of organization, communion, 
baptism, and doctrine. A discerning explor- 
ation of a basic problem, written with frank- 
ness, appreciation, and understanding — a 
timely, revealing book for every denomina- 
tional leader and every thoughtful reader. 
Ready $2 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


in Canada: 
G. R. WELCH CO., LTD. 
Toronto 


EVERYDAY 
RELIGIOUS LIVING 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


tee 65 brief devotional readings 
all of the late author's famous pers, 
concern for people in any sort of nes 
Based on a Bible text, each message by 
a practical solution to some problem 
Monday through Sunday — courage 
guidance for the little gnawing cor 
every day — fresh inspiration in vital, joy 


living. Pocket size. November 5th, $ 


LIVE WITH 
YOUR EMOTIONS 


By Hazen G. Werner 


FOr average people in average circ 

stances — an understandable, practi 
blueprint for effective happiness in tod 
world. The simply-written, thoughtful ch 


ters are illustrated with personal stories am 


incidents typical of the problems every 
faces — examples that show how, thro 
active faith and prayer, people can cor 
their emotions and build integrated lives 

October Ist, $2 


CHARIOTS OF FIRE 
and Other Sermons on 
Bible Characters 


By Clarence E. Macartney 


R. MACARTNEY here turns his genius! 


biographical preaching upon 
teen little-known men and women of 


Bible who have special messages for too 
Hagar, Nicodemus, Esau, Rizpah — ™ 
and other colorful characters come to! 


as ordinary people. A book that mini 


and laymen alike will use and enjoy, ¥! 
wealth of new and appealing illustrat 


October 8th, i 
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* » Human Needs Today 


ASTORAL CARE 

Help the Pastor Meet His People’s 

ersonal Needs 

dited by J. Richard Spann 
COMPREHENSIVE, usable discussion of the minis- 

mM ter's pastoral opportunities — with specific sug- 


stions for handling individual needs and problems. 
ineteen ministers and counselors — all distinguished 


br their pastoral work — offer the best from their own 


perience, study, and meditation. 


STORAL CARE defines the areas of pastoral duties, 
4 demonstrates how to deal with children, teen- 
gers, college students, young married couples, alco- 
slics, prisoners, the mentally ill, those who are old, 
k, or deeply troubled, church officials, new members 
d just “average members.” For every minister — to 
pen his understanding of his work and help him 
ive his best to his people. October 8th, $2.50 


REACHING FROM PROPHETIC 
DOKS How to Apply Their Messages 


Andrew W. Blackwood 


ONCISE discussions of seven leading 
books of the Old Testament, with strik- 
g applications of their timeless truth to 
needs of man today. For ministers, 
dents, and teachers this is a rewarding 
thod of studying the prophetic writings 
for their relevant messages, sermon 
pics, and illustrations — and applying 
ir insights to modern needs. 
- October 8th, $2.50 


}1 SNAPPY SERMONETTES 
OR THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH 


Paul E. Holdcraft 


RIENDLY, direct talks to children — built around 
short stories, incidents in great men’s lives, and 
ons to be learned from everyday objects. They 
I delight children’s workers, pastors, leaders of 
ior churches, Sunday-school teachers and super- 
dents with their fresh, child-level approach to 
itval truths. Convenient indexes of subjects and 
iptures, Ready Paper, $1 





















MINISTERS 
AND 
LAYMEN 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


in Canada: 
G. R. WELCH CO., LTD. 
Toronto 
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* GENERAL THE FLIGHT FROM GOD. Max Picard. THE 
GOD AND MAN AT YALE: The Supersti- Introductions by Gabriel Marcel and J. M, Ww 
tion of "Academic Freedom." William F. | Cameron. November 5. $2.50 § by 
Buckley, Jr. Introduction by John Chamber- $§T. THOMAS AND THE EXISTENCE | . M 
lain. October 15. $3.50 OF GOD: Three Interpretations. William % 
WILLIAM JAY GAYNOR: Mayor of New — Bryar. November 12. $5.0 — * 
York. Mortimer Smith. October 8. $2.50 “ 
THE NEW CHICAGO WHITE sox. * RELIGION Y 
Arch Ward. Now ready. $1.00 THE COMING-OF-AGE OF CHRIS: | c 
& LITERATURE TIANITY. Sir James Marchant, Ed. h 
September 4. $2.50 ‘“ 
ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN MAN IN THE OLD TESTAMENT (Stu | 
POETRY, 1900-1950. a Bogan. ies in Biblical Theology No. 4). Walther 
FIFTY YEARS OF PR pa Roy Eichrodt. October 15. $1.50 (paper) «“ 
1900-1950. Alan S. Downer. "ee SOCIOLOGY . 
October 29. $2.50 COMMUNISM VERSUS THE NEGRO 
THE MODERN NOVEL IN AMERICA, William A. Nolan October 30 $3.50 
1900-1950. Frederick J. Hoffman. ‘ : oa 
October 29. $3.00 y MUSIC 
* CURRENT AFFAIRS THE NATURE OF MUSIC. 
GREECE: American Dilemma and Oppor- Hermann Scherchen. September 4. $3.75 bE 
tunity. L. S. Stavrianos. | 
November 5. $3.25 * STILL SELLING FAST x 
THE CHINA STORY. Freda Utley. $3.50 al 
*& AUTOBIOGRAPHY 11 YEARS IN SOVIET PRISON CAMPS. Ww 
MEMOIRS OF ERNST von WEIZ- gi: Linper $3.50 fi 
SACKER. September 17. $3.75 _—- ' 
* PHILOSOPHY Circulars, posters table racks avelable. Wit 
HOMO VIATOR: Introduction to a Meta- _information. * 
physic of Hope. Gabriel Marcel. at : : 
October 29. $4.00 a we Te eeten ieee bir 0 
THE MYSTERY OF BEING: II. Faith and — E-ncct Nash. Was $6.50. now $2.95. Speciel wra 
4 7 rn q a .50, now $2.95. Special wrap- 
Reality. Gabriel Marcel. pers for jackets announcing price change available 
September 17. $3.75 for stores ordering before October 15. 
386 
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HENRY REGNERY COMPANY ir 
20 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


EXTRA! 


EXTRA! 


SIX NEW VOLUMES ADDED TO THE 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


Allan Nevins, Editor 


Hailed by librarians and teachers as “must” 
reading for the background of today’s crisis! 


THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

by Harold U. Faulkner (Volume 51) by Denis W. Brogan (Volume 52) 
A Chronicle of the Harding-Coolidge- A Chronicle of the New Deal and Global 
Hoover Era War 


FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL 











THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 
by Eliot Janeway (Volume 53) 
A Chronicle of Economic Mobilization in 


World War II 


THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC 
WORLD 
by Allan Nevins (Volume 55) 
A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1918- 


WAR FOR THE WORLD 

by Fletcher Pratt (Volume 54) 
A Chronicle of Our Fighting Forces in 
World War II 


THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
by Allan Nevins (Volume 56) 
A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1933- 


1933 1945 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


“These . . . volumes live up to the reputation for clarity and objectivity 
which the Chronicles have long maintained. .. Together they form an ac- 
curate, thrilling account of the tumultuous years through which most of us 
have lived.” THE NEW YORK TIMES 
“Superb scholarship, admirable succinctness, surprisingly fine objectivity. . . 
These books can be recommended without reservation.” 

BOSTON GLOBE 
“The Chronicles have long enjoyed a reputation for scholarly analysis and 
lucid style. The authors .. . easily keep the pace set by their predecessors.” 
AMERICA 

. Sprightly written, easy to handle and easy to read.” 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

. Should be in every college and high school library.” 
THE MIAMI HERALD 
. a substantial contribution to an understanding of our times and to a 
noble series of historical works.” LOS ANGELES TIMES 
“As well-written, readable, and timely accounts, bolstered by the weight of 
authority and the well-reasoned judgment which each author brings to his 
work, the value of these studies is well established. They are recommended 

for purchase by high school, college, and public libraries.” 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


* * * * * * *« * * * 


Only $2.50 per volume, plus carriage, in the sturdy Textbook Edition. 


Also other editions to match existing volumes. 


Each volume contains expert index and full bibliography. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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Everybody Works but Father 


ANY persons who work in large organiza- 
tions are of the opinion that the boss does not 
have any work to do. Some librarians may labor 
under the same delusion. If so, they will find satis- 
faction in the contention of the famous librarian, 
Henry Francis Cary, who in 1837 aspired to the 
high office of Keeper of the Printed Books at the 
British Museum. When passed over because of his 
advanced age, he protested that, ‘“My age, between 
sixty-four and sixty-five years, it was plain, might 
rather ask for me that alleviation of labour which 
. is gained by promotion to a senior place, than 
call for a continuance of the same laborious em- 
ployment.” According to the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, “a curious ideal of duty must 
have prevailed in the public service when, as has 
been remarked, ‘an honourable and respected officer 
could, without conscious absurdity, urge as a plea 
for promotion that he would thereby have less to 
do.” Nice work if you can get it. Cary did not. 
Energetic Antonio Panizzi, who received the ap- 
pointment, is said to have had a great influence 
upon the growth and improvement of the museum 
during his thirty years in office. 


“Would It Sairve a Purpose?” 


In times of discord and national hysteria, beauti- 
fully written books with a simple plot afford a 
solace and peace of mind that can be attained in no 
other way. The novel, Geordie, by David Walker, 
is an excellent example of the sort of book in 
question. 

Librarians ordinarily learn of books by scanning 
publishers’ announcements or reading book re- 
views. The circumstances surrounding first ac- 
quaintance with Geordie were different. The book 
rested quietly on the table in the local bookstore. 
When picked up, it opened to page 50 where the 
quotation, “Would it sairve a purpose?’’ caught 
the eye and aroused immediate interest. Geordie 
MacTaggart had been learning shot-putting from 
the Reverend MacNab and had become so proficient 
in the art that the family minister proposed that 
he enter the competition at Drumfechen Games. 
Then it was that Geordie asked his practical ques- 
tion, a question which the minister knew better 
than to answer, but a question that introduced a 
librarian to a wonderful story that would probably 
not have been discovered through any book review. 

Limited Access 

Most laymen know that St. Francis of Assisi 
preached a sermon to the birds and loved all God's 
creatures. Many librarians are also aware of the 
trials and tribulations he experienced in adminis- 
tering Franciscan library collections. According to 
the Bittle translation of Hilarin Felder’s The Ideals 
of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis sponsored * 





— of Libraries, University of Washington, 


Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 





By Harry C. Bauer * 


common library in every house, supplied with suf 
ficient, though plain and not superfluous and preci 


ous volumes.” In accordance with the rules of 
rigid poverty adhered to by the Franciscans, he 
did not countenance private libraries; and while 


he accepted the inevitable growth of common |j 
braries, he wished to “exclude all ownership , 
books and movable property.” The church there 
fore assumed the ownership of the books and made 
them available to the friars to use. The books wer 
loaned only if the duties and office of an individua 
demanded their study. Just as soon as such books 
were no longer required, they were to be returne 
to the common library. 

Since St. Francis was determined that no brother 
should possess a private book collection, the nat 
ural desire for ownership of a personal libray 
became an important issue with some embers 
the order. St. Francis always replied to their re 


quests for books by saying: “My first and last wi 
was and is, that the friars possess nothing but 
habit, cord, and breeches.” 

Book circulation was another problem. A friar 
minor traveled far and wide and was not affiliated 
with a particular house. “May he carry with hin 


from place to place the books he thinks of persona 
service?’”’ St. Francis thought this improper. He 
approved of making books available in every house 
but did not allow individual friars to collect a 
bag of books and own them, carrying them with 
themselves whenever their residence was changed 
Furthermore, no friar was “permitted to dispose 
a single book according to caprice, or to carry it 
with him from place to place, not even when this 
was given as a present by friends, or as a mement 
by relatives.” 

Some friars objected to this view, and “demande 
permission to keep certain books and to carry then 


with them in exceptional cases.” While Francis 
tolerated this practice, he did not condone it. H 
even admonished his successor “that he be 


collector of books.” 

As years went by, the growing demands for the 
free use of books overrode “¢ austerity preached 
by St. Francis. After his death, loan privileges wert 
liberalized. Friars ‘‘carried with them on_ their 
journeys a small collection of books in a bag 
Although a concession was granted for friars t 
“have a certain number of books for private us 
permission for this had to be obtained from thei 
provincial, and it was clearly understood “that after 
the death of the brother in question, the books 
should be returned to his home province.” 


Dessert 

In 1864 there appeared in London a narrative 
entitled, The Book We Wanted for Our Babies; ot 
Tales in Words of Not More Than Three Letter 
Written by “The Sisters,” the content may have 
achieved what the title could not. Heavy on the 
past tense the book probably contained such exait- 
ing adventures as ‘Man bit dog,” a complete story 
in three words of three letters each. 
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What Magazine D’Ya Read? 


Reprinted from the 


MOUNT HOLYOKE ALUMNAE QUARTERLY 
February 1951 


A second magazine which respects the 
intellectual capacity and the busyness of 
its readers is relatively new, a fortnightly 
called the Reporter, not yet two years 
old. So far sustained by its backers with- 
out the help of advertising, the Reporter 
manages to pack a great deal of relevant 
information on both national and inter- 

~ national problems into each of its 40-page 

issues. The editor, Max Ascoli, a dis- 
tinguished Italian political scientist who 
was one of fascism’s gifts to the U.S. in 
the 1930's, writes a vigorous lead editorial 
for each issue, discussing the meaning of 
retreat in Korea or the case of Mr. Ache- 
son. “Why do we let the minds of the 
American people be befogged by phony, 
oversimplified issues?” He asked after 
the last election. His staff writers ob- 
viously work hard to keep Reporter 
readers out of the fog. 


In every recent issue an immediate in- 
ternational problem has been studied 
through a variety of approaches, includ- 
ing its relation to U.S. domestic politics. 
After carrying a series of lively pre- 
election studies of state contests like Taft 
against Ferguson and Lucas against Dirk- 
sen, the national affairs editor, Llewellyn 
White, wrote an illuminating and wryly 
humorous statistical analysis of the elec- 
tion results, which do not really seem to 


have given McCarthy “forty-eight certi- 
ficates of good behaviour, one from each 
state.” 


The Reporter devotes a considerable 
part of its criticism of arts and letters to 
mass media: to movie reviews, to Mary 
McCarthy's witty and slightly malicious 
study of the women’s magazines, “Up the 
Ladder from Charm to Vogue,” to a care- 
ful consideration of the political opinions 
of Daddy Warbucks, comic strip hero. 
Although the staff has not yet matched 
the command of the English language 
achieved by the New Yorker, the prose 
in the Reporter is brisk, thoughtful and 
unpretentious. In its present form this 
slim magazine should be especially wel- 
come to readers out of range of one of 
our first-rate dailies like the New York 
Times, the Herald Tribune, the Washing- 
ton Post, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, or 
the Christian Science Monitor. Let us 
hope that it will vindicate the faith of the 
management in the discrimination of the 
American people by getting enough ad- 
vertising and circulation to keep solvent 
at the same time that it avoids the 
insidious and pervasive dangers of court- 
ing mass circulation. 


ELIzABETH GREEN, 
Director of News Bureau. 











an invaluable permanent 
reference on domestic 
and world affairs... 





Write today for a free sample copy if you haven't read The Reporter. 


Refer to your own subscription agency or USE THIS COUPON 


“Re 


a Magazine 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARY RATES 


. $3.00 
. $5.50 


| year .. 
2 years... 
3 years... .$7.50 
YOU WIL 
SEMI. Ly SSEENG ex® 
AS PART R 


OU 
SUBSCRIPTION 


of Facts and Ideas 


The Reporter, 220 E. 42 St.,N. Y. 17 


Please enter our subscription for 
years, at $. 


Librarian 





Library. 
Address. 


orter | 
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The Magic Curtain 


THE STORY OF A LIFE IN TWO 
FIELDS, THEATRE AND INVENTION 


By Lawrence Langner. The people and 
plays, the experiences and events in the 
life of the founder of The Theatre Guild. 
This autobiography is packed with stories, 
anecdoies, and intimate details about the 
most wonderful stars of the theatre. 512 
pages. 113 photos in gravure. A Story 
Press Book. October 19th $6.60 


The Essential 


T. E. Lawrence 
Selected by DAVID GARNETT. Selec- 


tions from the best work of the famed ad- 
venturer—all arranged so that extracts tell 
the continuous story of Lawrence in his 


own words. November 8 $3.75 


Introduction 
to Kierkegaard 


By REGIS JOLIVET, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Lyons. The first general introduction 
to the life and thoughts of one of the world’s 
greatest thinkers on religion. October 26 

$4.00 


Great Composers 


THROUGH THE EYES OF THEIR 
CONTEMPORARIES 

Edited by OTTO ZOFF. 112 dramatic 
portraits of twenty-four of the world’s 
great musicians from Bach to Gershwin— 
as seen by people who actually knew them. 
Something different in books on music. No- 


vember 16 


Fall Features fom DUTTON 





The Amiable 


= 
Baltimoreans 
By FRANCIS FP. BEIRNE. T he new 


volume in the Society in America Series— 
the fabulous story of the people and events 
in Baltimore's history. ith a frontispiece 


and endpaper map. October 29 $5.00 


A Sailor's 
Odyssey 


By Admiral of the Fleet VISCOUNT 
CUNNINGHAM of Hyndhope, KT. 
G.C.B. O.M. D.S.O. One of the most 
important books of personal memoirs to 
come out of World War I]—the exciting 
autobiography of the Commander of the 
British Fleet in the Mediterranean. 715 
pages, 46 photographs and 16 maps. No- 
vember 12 $7.50 


Guide to the 
Slavonic Languages 


By R. G. A. De BRAY. Help for those 
who know one Slavonic language and want 
to learn another. November | $/0.00 


Daddy Was 


a Doctor 
By LORENA OWENS. Wam, humor- 


ous account of a Tennessee smal! town doc- 
tor—as told by his daughter. Characters, 
events and humor—and a fine author. Pen 
drawings by Paul Galdone. November 5 

$2.75 
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A Christmas Book an ANTHOLOGY FOR MODERNS 


Compiled by D. B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine November | 
The Commandments of Men 


$3.00 


by Eunice Pollard Williams October 12 $3.00 


The Flower in the Gutter 
by Ion Braby October 22 $3.50 


Haunted People story oF THE POLTERGEIST DOWN THE CENTURIES 


by Hereward Carrington and Nandor Fodor 


Romance 


December 26 $3.50 


by Natalie Anderson Scott November 7 $3.00 


Samuel Butler’s Notebooks 


Edited by Geoffrey Keynes and Brian Hill October | $3.75 


Sweet Cork of Thee 


Written and illustrated with engravings by Robert Gibbings November 2 $4.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10 
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The first titles of a 
new publishing house 


LAUREL 


Specializing in books that 
readers have been waiting for 


] Laurel Publishers has been created to 
absorb the trade activities of the Interna- 
tional Textbook Company. This means that 
we bring to the field the fresh viewpoint and 
enthusioam of any new venture plus 60 years 
of experience in the field of publishing. 


2 In awarding the trade division of I. T. C. 
an imprint and entity of its own, we ac- 
knowledge its outstanding success and at 
the same time provide for further expansion. 


$B Laurel Publishers will offer standard 


trade discount and return arrangements to 
the trade. New titles for fall include: 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 
Operation and Maintenance 
By William K. Toboidt, Editor, MOTOR SERVICE 


Magazine; ( + Strouse, Automotive Engineer ; 
and William J. Williams, Automotive Specialist 


A handbook by the experts in shop-talk style to 
give automotive repairmen practical help in re- 
pair methods and trouble shooting. $4.00. 
RIGHT UNDER YOUR FEET! 

By Ivah Green, Supervisor of Rural Education, 

Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines. 
A noted nature writer tells youngsters from 8-12 
about the fascinating ways of animals that live 
underground—from their emotional problems to 
how they protect themselves against their enemies. 


Probably $2.00. 


TINY TOTS’ CRAFT BOOK 
By LaVada Zutter, Commercial Artist, Chicago 
Easy-to-make projects ranging from Christmas 


LAUREL 


PLIBLISHERS 
op 


cards to Indian dolls, with simple models and 
directions for Mother. Probably $2.50. 


LEATHER TOOLING AND 
CARVING PATTERNS 
By Chris H. Groneman, Head, Industrial Educa- 
tion Department, The Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas 
Packet of 45 full-size leather work projects pat- 
terns, compiled by the author of the popular 
LEATHER TOOLING AND Carvinc. Probably $2.50. 


ee 


Re-issues bearing the new LAUREL imprint 
include these proven successes: 


PRACTICAL REPORT WRITING 
By Selby S. Santmyers, Training Specialist and 
Industrial Relations Consultant. $2.75 
PARTNERS WITH NATURE 
By Ivah Green, Supervisor of Rural Education, 


Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Paper $1.25... Cloth $2.00 


AUTOMOBILE BODY REBUILDING AND 
REFINISHING 
By William K. Toboldt, 
SERVICE Magazine. $5.00 


Editor, MOTOR 


THE JOY OF HAND WEAVING 
By Osma C. Gallinger, Director, Creative Crafts, 
Guernsey, Pennsylvania. $5.50 


LEATHER TOOLING AND CARVING 


By Chris H. Groneman, Head, Industrial 
Education Department, The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. Paper $2.00... 
Cloth $3.50 
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HE second Marcia C. Noyes award for out- 

standing achievement in medical librarianship 
went to James Francis Ballard, director of the Bos- 
ton Medical Library, at the fiftieth annual meeting 
of the Medical Library Association in Denver last 
summer. 

Charles R. Sanderson, chief librarian of the To- 
ronto, Canada, Public Libraries, recently received 
an LL.D. from the University of Toronto. 

The Canadian Governor-General’s fiction award 
for 1950 went to Germaine Guevremont for The 
Outlander, which also won the French Canadian 
equivalent “of that prize. The creative nonfiction 
prize was given to The Saskatchewan, by Marjorie 
Wilkins Campbell, and Rhythm in the Novel, by 
the late E. K. Brown. The Progressive Party in 







































August 1. ROBERT WILSON MACAULAY, former 
moderator general of the Presbyterian Church of 
Australia, and author of Korea, the Key to the Far 
East; What God Requires of Us; and To Princeton 
and Back, 1943; in Melbourne, Australia; sixty- 
eight. 


August 3. Emity NEWELL BLair, early supporter 
of woman suffrage; after a long illness; in Alex- 
andria, Virginia; seventy-four. Mrs. Blair's books 
include A Woman of Courage and The Creation of 
a Home. The latter extolled the satisfying existence 
of a housewife as an answer to pleas that a share in 
life outside the home should be given to women. 
The story brought Mrs. Blair such acclaim that she 
was in great demand as a speaker, and so was 
launched on the very type of career she had at- 
tempted to talk down. 


August 6. J. FRANK HONEYWELL, author of fiction 
thrillers for boys; in San Diego, California; seventy- 
four. Mr. Honeywell also wrote a series of Camp- 
fire Girl stories, under the pseudonym, Stella M. 
Frances. His last five books were the “Radio Boys” 
series. 


August 11. REBEKAH Kouut, Hungary-born “dean 
of Jewish communal workers,” pioneer in unem- 
ployment insurance and other welfare projects; in 
New York City; eighty-six. Mrs. Kohut wrote an 
autobiography, My Portion and More, in 1925, and 
followed it last year with More Yesterdays. Her 
other books were His Father's House and As I 
Know Them. 


AWARDS 


Canada, by W. L. Morton, won the academic nop- 
fiction award. The poetry award went to James 
Wreford for Of Time and the Donalda 
Dickie won the award for juveniles with The Greg 
Adventure. 

The Leacock medal for humor went to Eric 
for The Roving I. 

The 1951 O. Henry prize award ($300) went to 
Harris Downey for ‘‘The Hunters.”” Eudora Welty 


Lover 


Nicol 


received the second prize ($200) for ‘The Burn- 
ing,” and Truman Capote the third ($100) for 
“The House of Flowers.” 

The twenty-sixth Eugene F. Saxton Memorial 


Trust fellowship for the completion of a novel went 
to Thomas Young. 


OBITUARIES 


August 12. HARRY HERVEY, explorer, novelist, and 
screen writer; in New York City; fifty Mr ~~ 
vey's novels include Barracoon, The Veiled F 
tain, School for Eternity, The Damned D n' | a 
and The Iron Widow. 


August 13. EMMET Fox, minister and author of 
books on religious themes, three of which, The 
Sermon on the Mount, Sparks, and Power of Con- 
structive Thinking, were national best sellers: in 
Paris, France. 

August 14. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, pub- 
lisher, owner of sixteen daily newspapers, and of 


eight monthly magazines; of heart disease; 
erly Hills, California; eighty-eight. In his younger 
days Mr. Hearst's “brilliant and erratic’’ writers in- 
cluded Ambrose Bierce, Mark Twain, and Edwin 
Markham, and his magazines published the early 
work of many other writers who have since become 
outstanding in the literary world 


RoBert L. DouGLas, 


in Bev 


August 14. 


mienese art ex 
pert, author, and lecturer on Renaissance art; in 
Florence, Italy; eighty-six. Mr. Douglas’ books in 
clude History of Italian Painting, Leonardo da 
Vinei, and Prero di Cosimo. 
August 23. AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, who, at 
Carleton College in 1919 established the first defi- 


nite department in biography in the country and 
later headed a biography department at Dartmouth; 


in Hanover, New Hampshire; eighty. Dr. Vernon's 
books include The Religious Value of the Old Tes- 
tament, Turning Points in Church History, Ten 


Pivotal Figures of History. 











No more messy shellac! 


more effective than shellac. 
approximately 5,000 square inches. 


$1.95 each 


PLASTI-LAC 


In Ready-to-Use 12 oz. Spray Dispenser 


Protects books, maps, artwork, posters. Cleaner, easier, quicker, 
Dries in a minute. 


Quantity Discounts 


TRANSPARENT 
BOOK SPRAY 


One can coats 
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BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


62 E. Alpine St., 
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) for rT eens 


OOTBALL TECHNIQUES 
USTRATED By JIM MOORE 
igned and illustrated 

TYLER MICOLEAU 


ere’s all the fundamental material 
ed to get a youngster off to a 






10rial 
went 











ind food start in football. The brief. 
or ar coaching advice is demon- 


Ors rated with hundreds of drawings. 
1); August 28 $1.50 


tof JASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 
Cy, PLUSTRATED 


3 in y FORREST ANDERSON 

besigned and illustrated 

pub- fy TYLER MICOLEAU 

d of All the basic skills fully illustrated 





Bev- nd explained by a famous coach. 
nger fndividual and group offense and 
sin-  Befense, and a complete set of team 
win lays. November $1.50 
arly 


ome RESTLING (Revised Edition) 
y EC. GALLAGHER and REX PEERY 


€x- he most popular book on the sub- 
; IN Eect brought completely up-to-date. 
 1n- October 23 $1.50 
da 
LF DEFENSE 

, at WESLEY BROWN, JR. 
lefi- ow to deal with any type of at- 
and cker. For men and wonten. 
ath; October 29 Illustrated $1.50 
n's 


te THE BARNES ALL STAR LIBRARY 
INDY PAFKO 
by John C. Hoffman 
OG! BERRA by Ben Epstein 
BOB LEMON by Ed McAuley 
ELL BLACKWELL 
by Lou Smith 
omplete biographies for young 
ans, with ply ying records. Action 
and background pictures, two-color, 
illustrated paper overboard cover. 
September 6 Only $.50 each 


/ HUNTING 


BOY AND HIS GUN 
by EC. JANES 
A complete introduction to guns 
and hunting by a wise hunter. 
September 18 Only $3.50 
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ARNES 


The World’s Largest Publisher 


of Sport Books 


THE GREATEST SPORT 

STORIES from the New York Times 

Sport Classics of a Century 

Edited by ALLISON DANZIG and 

PETER BRANDWEIN 

One of our biggest fall books—the 

Original eye-witness accounts of 

great events in American sports. 
November 16 $3.95 


: BASEBALL 


THE BASEBALL READER 
"Edited by RALPH S. GRABER 
Many of America’s greatest authors 
(James T. Farrell, James G. Thur- 
ber, Ring Lardner, Mark Twain, 
etc.) have written about baseball, 
and here are their best stories of the 
game—a wonderful gathering for 
fans of all ages. 

October 26 $3.50 


BASEBALL’S 

GREATEST PITCHERS 

By TOM MEANY 

A swift-paced history of pitching 

from Cy Young to Ewell Blackwell. 

Complete records, action photos, 

index. By the author of the popular 

Baseball's Greatest Teams and 

Baseball's Greatest Hitters. 
October $3.00 


HORSES 


HORSEMASTERSHIP 

Methods of Training the Horse 

and the Rider 

By MARGARET CABELL SELF 

The only book of its kind—essential 

reading for horsemen and _ horse- 

women. Every aspect of training 

for every age group; horse show 

rules, tests, methods of judging, etc. 
November Illustrated $5.00 


THE FOALING BARN 


By ELIZABETH FLANNERY 

Any youngster who loves animals 

will be fascinated by this detailed 

story of the first few days in the life 

of a colt. 

September 6 Every page illustrated 
Size 11 x 8',—Only $2.00 


A. S$. BARNES AND COMPANY, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16 






oe 


WINTER SPORTS 


CHAMPIONSHIP 

FIGURE SKATING 

By GUSTAVE LUSSF and 

MAURICE RICHARDS 

The complete skating manual from 
beginning techniques to the most 
advanced figures. Official rules of 
Test and Competition. 50 pages of 
illustrations November 23 $3.50 


THE HOCKEY HANDBOOK 
By LLOYD PERCIVAL 
Every aspect of the game for player, 
coach, spectator. 

November Illustrated $3.75 


CURLING By J. KEN WATSON 
How to play the game to win. 
November Illustrated $3.00 


SPORTS FICTION 


THE FOOTBALL GRAVY 
TRAIN By FRANK O’ROURKE 
author of Bonus Rookie, The Team 
An exciting, story-packed novel of 
big-time college football, by one of 


our most popular writers of sports 
fiction. October 5 $2.50 


HOW TO BUILD 
SMALL BOATS 
By EDSON !. SCHOCK 
Tested plans by a professional — 
specially designed for the amateur 
builder, Equipment, materials, tools 
and their use, plus 12 complete 
plans. Size 9 x 12. 

November Illustrated $3.75 


HEALTH 


RELAX AND ENJOY LIFE 
Scientific Body Control 
By WILLIAM H. “LITTLE BILL” MILLER 


One of the country’s leading relaxa- 
tion experts shares the secrets of his 
famous course. Oct.9 Jil. $1.95 


GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU 

AND YOUR FAMILY 

Edited by E. PATRICIA HAGMAN 

A complete guide to family health. 
Illustrated $3.75 
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Ask for McClurg’s 
PREBOUND SERVICE ; 





McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of size. x 
Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your books : 
Y, longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 4 
ms A 
Write to day for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! % 
§ 
A 
. ‘ 
v 
“A 
We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles $ 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. ¢ 
4 
i] 
¢ 
4 
A 
% 333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois $ we 
‘ 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” ¥ 
id 
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Card Catalog Cabinets 


-eefor immediate shipment! 








Small cabinets, like the one shown 
on the left, are available with 12, 
9, 6, 4 or 2 drawers. 

The Sectionals, as shown on the 
right, come in 5, 10 and 15 drawer 
sections and can be added to as 
needed. 


Both types are built to Gaylords 
high standards and are made of 
selected quarter-sawed white oak 
in either light or dark finish. Write 
for prices and more complete in- 
formation. 
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ublishers 


A TREASURY OF 
WESTERN 
FOLKLORE 


Edited by B. A. BOTKIN 
800 PAGES, 500 STORIES, 50 SONGS (Words & Music 




























¢ Uniform with A TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
¢ FOLKLORE, etc. The stories, legends, tall tales, 
» traditions, ballads and songs of the people of the 
, Great West. The very stuff of Western life, selected 
g by Mr. Botkin from tales told around campfires, at 
¢ roundups, and in bunk-houses, from forgotten books, 
, s old newspapers and magazines, from library files and 
¢ Foreword by archives all over America. November, $4.00 
x BERNARD DeVOTO 
‘ 
\ 
¥ y 
: The New Way c BETTER HEARING 
oot THROUGH HEARING RE-EDUCATION 
~— By VICTOR L. BROWN, M.D. A distinguished physician’s medically-approved system 
which can bring a rich new world to all the hard-of-hearing—with or without 4 
—— hearing aid. He shows how those who hear sounds imperfectly can learn to interpret 


them correctly, and can look forward to enormous improvement within one month. 
Perhaps the most exciting news for the handicapped since Huxley’s The Art. of 


Seeing. October, $3.00 








| REUTERS: 1851-1951 


By GRAHAM STOREY. The history of the great British press association, from 
its beginnings a century ago to its present position as a powerful international force 
for freedom—owned jointly by the press of Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and 
India. Foreword by Lord Layton. Illustrated with rare prints and photos. 
September, $4.00 





The EARTH'S CRUST 


By L. DUDLEY STAMP. A new approach to physical geography and geology. The 
ever-changing surface of the earth—mountains, earthquakes, rocks, minerals, erosion, 
etc—explained and shown in 110 magnificent illustrations, of which 36 are photo- 
graphed in color from hand-built, exact-scale, 3-dimensional models. Sebtember, $5.00 





The ADOPTED FAMILY 


By FLORENCE RONDELL and RUTH MICHAELS. Here is the book for every 
family with an adopted child. 


ONE VOLUME FOR THE PARENTS: ONE VOLUME FOR THE CHILD: 





A manual of concrete answers to their A picture story-book explaining to the 
special problems—legal, social, and psy- child that he is adopted, what adoption 
chological means, and why it is good for him. 


Endorsed by the Child Adoption Committee. 2 volumes, slip-cased. October, $2.50 





CROWN PUBLISHERS, 419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Standard 
Interlibrary Loan 
Request Forms 


as recommended by ACRL. Four- 
page forms (four different 
colors), 5’ x 8”, bound with one- 
time carbons, ready for use. 


Re re $ 23.50 
tt whmacapanceas 39.50 
ER STs eres 89.25 
ee 132.50 

WS Soak ace ke 225.00 

Delivered 


The above prices include imprinting 
name of library. Plain forms, not 
imprinted, available at $2.75 per 
100. 


Library Efficiency Corp. 


36 W. 20th St., New York 11, N.Y. 











Your Lifetime in Pictures 


YEAR’S TWO GREAT 
PICTURE — HISTORIES 


. . « the exciting new 1951 
Annual Edition, bringing 
together in a single. hand- 
somely bound volume, all 
the important events and 
personalities of the current 
year and the monu 
Cian ¥ mental Half-Century Edi 
admirably objective . tion, a complete pictorial 
pictures are excellent. . .’ record of fifty turbulent 

—N. Y. Times years (1900-1950), every 
page packed with nostalgia 
and historical fact—-truly 
your lifetime in pictures. 





clear, concise and 


- well nigh irresist 


ible. . . 
—Christian Science Monitor 


3,500 PICTURES—175,000 WORDS 


YEAR is truly one of the most compelling series 
of books of our times. Its universal appeal has 
made YEAR a favorite of readers of all ages. 
Outstanding news photographs and readable, au- 
thoritative text make YEAR (fully indexed) an 
invaluable reference. YEAR’S first three editions 
(1948, 1949, 1950) have been highly praised by 
critics, librarians, educators, and historians. 1951 
Annual Edition—$5.95; 1950 Half-Century Edition 
—$6.95. Books available singly or in specially 
priced sets. Library discount. Write for details 
today or order from: 


Dept. W 11 


11833 Wilshire Blvd. 


Dept. W 7g) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


a 


Americana — — 
Deluxe 
Limited 
Editions 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Missis- 

sippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The 

Plains 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ‘‘49" 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To Cali- 


fornia 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 





Others Will Follow 
All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 
up to $100, when available. 





WE ALSO BUY AND 


SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 






— 
4 


pay ee! 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 





Write for information on our 50 catalogs 
covering all educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock. 


NOW READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of 
Ohio's Underground Railroads 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers In 

Physics 4.00 


$5.00 


Wd 4A COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Mitten’s Sign-making Alphabets 









Libraries throughout the country have discovered the 
magic of Mitten letters. Always ready to use, easy to use, 
inexpensive, they are ideal for DIRECTORIES, DEPART- 
MENT MARKERS, BULLETIN BOARDS and every kind of 


SDGRAPHY |  (stAT, 


¢ 3-DIMENSIONAL «+ PRECISION MOLDED * 





aa 





enepnnanasieain are A wide selection of smartly designed character faces in 
many sizes from 34,” to 9” in three basic constructions— 
e PINBACK 
Simple as pressing a thumbtack 
| e SMOOTHBACK 


Glues on to any surface 


e TRACK 
Freestanding against any background 


SOMETHING SPECIAL! DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 









MITTEN’S DISPLAY MASTER +6 


Taleiet tsi) 


Write for instructive literature, catalog W-6 and prices. 


LIBRARY SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. or 2 West 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Helen Fern 


ELEN FERN DARINGER was born in 1892 

in Mattoon, Illinois, daughter of William D. 

and Cora (Ballah) Daringer. In 1848, at sixteen, 

her paternal grandfather had come to the United 

States with Karl Schurz. Her mother’s forebears 

were pre-Revolutionary English and Scotch-Irish 
settlers in Virginia. 

When she was ten years old, the family left Mat- 
toon for Danville, Illinois, where she graduated 
from public schools and in which she lived until 
after college graduation. High school activities in- 
cluded basketball and other sports, and working on 
the literary magazine and the annual. In 1918, with 
a double major in English and philosophy, she left 
the University of Chicago, summa cum laude, with 
a Ph.B. degree and a Phi Beta Kappa key, having 
also worked for two university literary magazines. 
Columbia conferred upon her the A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees in 1921 and 1930, respectively. “Nature 
Poetry in Eighteenth Century English Periodicals” 
was the topic of her thesis for the master’s degree 
(in English) ; for the English-education doctorate 
it was “A Study of Style in English Composition.” 
At the University of Chicago she had had a schol- 
arship; at Columbia a fellowship for the year's 
work preceding the master's degree. 

Miss Daringer spent a year in Europe after leav- 
ing college, then taught at a state teachers college 
in Illinois and at the Lincoln School in New York. 
She has spent many summers in Europe and has 
traveled in China, Japan, and Korea. Some of her 
other pleasures are the theater and music (as a 
listener, not a performer). 

Miss Daringer has written articles on education 
as well as books for adults and for younger readers. 
Titles are: Grammar for Everyday Use; in collab- 
oration with Anne Thaxter Eaton, The Poet's Craft, 
an anthology for young people; with Frances 
Sweeney, a three-volume book for junior high 
school, Young America’s English. She assisted 
Ethan B. Cross with Heritage of British Litera- 
ture, one of a series of literature anthologies edited 
by Dr. Cross for high school seniors and college 
freshmen. 

Miss Daringer commented recently, “As a child, 
I thought I would become an author. In my teens 
I wished to be a doctor, but the family and the 
family physician vetoed the plan. I wished also, for 
rather shorter periods of time, to be an explorer of 
buried cities, a missionary, a magazine editor, an 
athletic coach, a writer of plays for my best friend 
to act in, and a poet. 

The idea of writing first came to Miss Daringer 
in a summer school during the last year or so of 
the war. She explained, ‘I had a class that left me 
considerable free time. Being somewhat bored with 
their placidity and unquestioning acceptance of what 
I was attempting to teach, I sat down at the type- 
writer one afternoon and began ‘Adopted Jane,’ 
with no plot in mind (in fact, the book never ac- 
quired a plot) and no idea what would happen in 
the course of the story. It proved such fun to write 
that I kept on.”” On this book Anne Eaton com- 
mented: “This account of a little girl’s summer is 
not only a good story, it is a portrait of a sensitive 
child, drawn with integrity, humor and deep under- 
standing.” 

Miss Daringer’s very first novel had been begun 
at the age of ten but was finally abandoned a year 
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later, “leaving the heroine, Jewel Renée de Mon- 
tague, with her pansy-colored eyes (about all I re- 
call of the young lady except that she was more 
beautiful than words could describe) endangered 
by a jealous rival for the love of a handsome and 
(of course) titled hero. The disadvantage under 
which Jewel labored was her goodness. I couldn't 
cope with it.” Apparently as Helen Daringer grew 
up so did her characters, for the Saturday Review 
of Literature described the heroine of Mary Mont- 
gomery, Rebel as, “a girl who met sorrow and hard- 
ship with her head high and her faith in life un- 
shaken.” 

And Virginia Kirkus wrote of P/lgrim Kate 
“The characterization is good.” Ellen Buell, how- 
ever, commented: ‘Kate's conversion doesn’t seem 
entirely convincing, so the story lacks the tension 
and fire which the theme calls for. Yet the book is 
well written, warm and appealing, with many good 
times in Jacobean England laced in to lighten the 
serious theme.” 

Of Country Cousin the Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature wrote: 

“Miss Daringer’s delicate, effortless humor runs 
all through the story, and she paints in the back- 
ground so well that the period, the places, and the 
people all come vividly to life. The one weakness 
seems to us to be that there is rather too much of 
Susanna.” She is now working on a story to be 
called ‘Step Sister Sally.” 

Favorite reading for Miss Daringer includes 
books of poetry, travel, biography, and philosophy, 
and although her favorite author is Shakespeare, 
she is reluctant to share this cliché with the world 

A member of the University of Chicago Club 
and the League of Women Voters, Miss Daringer 
is also a Protestant and a liberal Democrat. She has 
brown eyes, brown hair beginning to go a little 
gray, is five feet, five inches tall, and weighs a little 
over a hundred pounds. She lives on Riverside 
Drive in New York City. 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


SPINOZA DICTIONARY 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 


Ix THIS WORK, Baruch Spinoza, one of the 
cardinal thinkers of all times, answers the eternal 
questions of man and his passions, God and nature. 
In the deepest sense, this dictionary of Spinoza’s 
philosophy is a veritable treasury of sublime 


wisdom. 


Here is what Albert Einstein writes about this book: 


“I have read the Spinoza Dictionary with great care. It is, in my 

’ opinion, a valuable contribution to philosophical literature. 
“If the reader despairs of the business of finding his way through 
Spinoza’s works, here he will find a reliable guide speaking in Spinoza’s 


own words. 


“The grand ideas of Spinoza’s Ethics are brought out clearly in this 
book, not less than the heroic illusions of this great and passionate man.” 


JOSEF CARDINAL 
MINDSZENTY 


The Face of the Heavenly Mother 
A fighting man writes a touching lit- 
tle volume on mother love. $3.00 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


Philosophy of Nature , 

Brilliant answers to basic questions in 
the dispute between philosophy and 
the sciences. $3.00 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
Men | Hold Great 
Essays on seventeenth century Pascal 
and Moliére down to contemporary 
authors such as Gide and Graham 
Greene. $3.00 


MAX BROD 
The Master—A Novel 
A pageant of the mission and the 
times of Jesus; a new insight into 
the world’s greatest story. $4.75 


C. E. M. JOAD 


The Pleasure of Being Oneself 
Amusing and provocative views of 
pleasures we all share, plus the su- 
preme pleasure of being oneself. $3.75 


LEON BLOY: 
THE PAUPER PROPHET 


by Emmanuela Polimeni 

Searching light on a great mystic and a 
great Christian who ranks with Wil- 
liam Blake and Charles Peguy. $2.75 





$5.00 


JEAN GUITTON 
Essay on Human Love 
With a foreword by the Earl of 
Halifax 
A warmly human examination of all 
aspects of love. $4.50 


THE LOST PHARAOHS 


by Leonard Coftrell 

Secret resting place of some thirty- 
six Pharaohs, and other Egyptian roy- 
alty discovered after 3000 years. Re- 
creates the romance and _ fascination 
of Ancient Egypt. J/lustrated. $6.00 


A PROTESTANT 
DICTIONARY 


by Vergilius Ferm 

Will find its place on the work table 
as well as upon the library shelf. A 
Pulpit Book Club Selection. $5.00 


THE WISDOM OF 
THE TALMUD 


by Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser 

Introduces the English reader to one 
of the great cultural treasures of 
mankind. $3.7 


BUDDHISM: ITS ESSENCE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


by Edward Conze. Preface by 
Arthur Watley 

A readable survey of the whole range 

of Buddhist thought from a scientific 

point of view. J/lustrated. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 


15 East 40th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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RITING her excellent period stories for 

girls, this author has a well defined purpose 
in view. “I have chosen,” she says, ‘not to write 
about famous historical persons living through 
great historical events, but have chosen rather to 
write about everyday people, living in what to 
them were everyday times. Through them I hope 
to give girls a feeling of familiarity and unity with 
the past, and a sense of the steadying pull of that 
past.” 

This “sense of the past,’’ which Elizabeth How- 
ard herself feels so keenly, came to her by way of 
family history and justifiable family pride. On her 
father’s side she is of Dutch and English descent. 
One ancestor was Henry Rutgers, for whom Rut- 
gers University was named. Her father's father, 
General Henry Rutgers Mizner, was an army officer 
who served with distinction in the War between 
the States, and later commanded several far western 
outposts. The English half of her father’s family, 
the Howards, came to Massachusetts in the 1630's, 
and to Michigan in 1815. The great-grandfather, 
Colonel Joshua Howard, who built the arsenals at 
Detroit and Dearborn, served in the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, and the War between the States. 
The mother’s family came from Scotland to settle 
in Ontario, Canada, over a hundred years ago. 

Elizabeth Howard Mizner — she uses only the 
first two names when writing—was born at Detroit 
on August 24, 1907. Her parents were Walter 
Ingersoll Mizner and Agnes Mary Roy Mizner. 
There is one brother. Except for a few childhood 
years in Chicago, Miss Howard has always lived 
in Detroit. She attended Central High School 
there, and then went on the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, where she took her A.B. in educa- 
tion in 1930. In 1931-1933 she did postgraduate 
work at Wayne University, Detroit, and at Ann 
Arbor in 1935. She taught history at Shorter Col- 
lege, Rome, Georgia, for a few years, but now 
gives her full time to writing. 

With her strong ‘sense of the past,’” Miss How- 
ard turned inevitably to Detroit's early days for her 
first junior novel. Sabina, set in the mid-1800's, 
appeared in 1941. Ellen Buell said of it in the 
New York Times, “A book which depends primar- 
ily upon character for its motivation, but which 
also contains a warm and vivid sense of a period 
and region new in juvenile fiction.” The Spring- 
field Republican: "Sabina is not a tense thriller, 
but a vivid and instructive story with just enough 
plot to hold young interest.” 

Next came Adventure for Alison, in 1942. Cath- 
olic¢ World: “Miss Howard knows how to tell a 
good tale with the varied background of the High- 
lands, the ocean voyage, and old Boston. Any girl 
up to sixteen will delight in it.” Of Dorinda, 1944, 
Virginia Kirkus said: “A good pioneer story for 
older girls, with a fascinating background of Chi- 
cago and the farm country of Indiana, one hundred 
years ago.” May Lamberton Becker in Weekly 
Book Review: “The prettiest part of the book is 
the impression it leaves of a girls’ finishing school 
for the daughters of prairie pioneers, a school in 
which the social amenities bloom like garden flow- 
ers sheltered from native weather,” 

Then came Summer under Sail, 1947. Miss 
Kirkus called it ‘a refreshingly lively period story 
of the 1850's ships and love interest and a 





healthy point of view in a story set in a charming 
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atmosphere.” Ellen Buell in the New York Time 

“Miss Howard, who knows her early Middle West 
as readers of Dorinda and Sabina will remember 
neatly contrasts the niceties of social life with the 
bustling days of early shipping.’ 

North Winds Blow Free, 1949, was a Catholic 
Children’s Book Club choice. The setting is a 
Canadian settlement for escaped slaves. Miss Jor- 
dan said in Horn Book, ‘The history of the time 
and the local setting are indicated with the assur- 
ance of a well founded knowledge.’ Louise Bech- 
tel in the Herald Tribune, “This is both a charm- 
ing love story and a tale in which the burning issue 
of abolition is made vital excellent reading 
for high school girls.” 

Peddler’s Girl, 1951, impressed the New York 
Times as “a period story, set in Michigan of 1840 
but with atmosphere as fresh as the pine-scented 
wind that Lucy loved.’’ Mrs. Bechtel in the Herald 
Tribune called it, “refreshing, interesting, mov- 
ing . . . an even better book than North Wind 
Blow Free.” 

Miss Howard, at her home in a Detroit suburb 
is now at work on another junior novel, untitled 
as yet, set in Detroit in 1812. She lists reading as 
her favorite recreation, and Willa Cather and Jane 
Austen as the authors she likes best. She also en 
joys reading children’s books. She is fond of na- 
ture study, and likes all small animals, particularly 
dogs. Hazel-eyed and brown-haired, she is an at- 
tractively youthful person, quite at home with the 
teen agers for whom she writes, and whose prob- 
lems she understands so well. She continues to 
feel, as she has felt all her writing life, that her 
mission is to give today's girls “a feeling of fa 
miliarity and unity with the past.” As she goes on 
to explain, ‘Not that those days were perfect, nor 
the people who lived in them. But there was about 
everyday life a hundred years ago a certain sturdy 
morality, a simple surety of right and wrong, 4 
security in family and home life that is good to 
think of and draw upon in these days 

NINA BROWN BAKER 
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ODHAMS PRESS, LTD., Great Britain’s Largest Publisher 
Celebrates Britain’s Festival Year With Ten Beautifully 
Illustrated Books 


Moe oe 


WM. H. WISE & COMPANY, INC., Odhams’ American 
Distributor Wants Every Librarian to Personally Ex- 
amine These Vivid Panoramas of the British Scene 


ORDER THEM NOW FOR TEN DAYS EXAMINATION 


BRITISH COUNTRYSIDE IN COLOUR 


192 pages Frontispiece and 32 pages in full-colour 
Nearly 150 Photographs $3.75 


S. R. Badmin, R.W.S., probably Britain’s foremost topographical artist, 
devoted a year and a half to painting the 32 water-colours reproduced 
in the book. The lively and authoritative text was written by eleven 
well-known writers, and the first of the fourteen chapters pictures the 
South Country and the last, Northern Ireland. 


Odhams’ BRITAIN ILLUSTRATED ‘Series 


128 ‘pages each Profusely Illustrated $2.50 each 


The handsome photographs reproduced on high quality art paper, in- 
cluding many double-page spreads, must be seen to be appreciated. The 
number in each beautiful book ranges from more than 100 to more than 
160. Each book portrays a segment of typical British life, reflects the 
charm and beauty of its countryside, or pictures the pomp of its great 
ceremonies. Tull-length descriptive captions take the reader into the 
scene after forewords and introductions have briefed him with British 
lore. The titles are self-descriptive and all books have colorful jackets 
for your bulletin boards: 


CASTLES AND MANOR HOUSES HOME COUNTIES 
ENGLISH INNS JOURNEYS IN ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT PAGEANT OF LONDON 
ENGLISH VILLAGES RURAL LONDON 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 


FOR A WELL-ROUNDED LIBRARY OF BRITISH LIFE, TRAVEL AND FOLKLORE, 
ORDER THESE BOOKS NOW AND TURN THEIR PAGES 
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WM. H. WISE & COMPANY, INC. 


Address: Wholesale Department 
(Examination copies are available only by addressing this Department) 


50 West 47th Street New York 19, New York 
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A PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF 


THE 


384 pages 
$3.98 


Pus isHED in cooperation 
with the Veterans of Foreign Wars, this 
book immortalizes a far flung, deadly 
assignment. Over 600 front-line photo- 
graphs vividly relive dramatic scenes. The 
great majority are official Department of 
Defense pictures with 16 in full color, and 
4 maps. The text is the Korean story as 
revealed in General MacArthur’s personal 
reports to the U.N. and in his immortal 
valedictory address. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., 50 W. 47 St., N.Y. 19 


Warm, human vignettes of the 
Russia of yesterday give hope for 
tomorrow— 











MY 
RUSSIAN 
YESTERDAYS 


Catherine de Hueck Doherty 


World-wide interest in Russia will make 
this memory book of rural living there ¢ 
popular item. Homey scenes, traditions, cus. 
toms show the deep faith that is the Rus- 
sians’ heritage. $2.50 





A scholarly lecture discussing cur- 
rent problems of American society 
and defining “freedom” 
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Many librarians have discovered that an 
extensive list of the best “how-to-do” 
books need not be expensive. Here are 
some of the most popular 


at $1.00 each: 
Better Figure Drawing 
How to Draw the Horse for 
Commercial Art 
Practical Layout from ideas to 
Printed Page 
Art and Use of the Poster 
Drawing and Picture Making 
Costume Design of the Gay Nineties 
Skies and the Artist 
Finger Painting and How | Do It 
How to Work with Water Color 
and Casein 
Flower Painting 
Oil Painting Outdoors 


Write for List of 60 Titles 


ART-BOOKS-FOR-ALL 
80 East 11th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


FOR 








ey 


THE SPIRIT of 
POLITICS 
and the FUTURE 


of FREEDOM 
Ross J. S. Hoffmann 


This first in the Gabriel Richard Lectures 
established in 1949 by the National Cath- 
olic Education Association includes a con- 
sideration of the state and moral law. $2.50 








One of the foremost authorities on 
St. Thomas makes a study of his 
spirituality 

















THE INTERIOR 
LIFE OF ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS 


Dr. Martin Grabmann 
Translated by Nicholas Ashenbrener, 0.P. 


St. Thomas is presented here as man and 
saint, instead of the usual theologian. Based 
on his works and acts of his canonization 
process. $2.75 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1110 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Uh Settle fou Lest? 


Students Prefer the 
Greater Authority of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Here’s why more and more Schools and Libraries consider 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA A “Must” for Students: 





Britannica is easy to read—easy to understand. The 
articles proceed step by step from simple to more de- 
tailed, technical information. 

More than 4,000 of the world’s leading authorities 
contribute to the 26,000 pages that tell students what 
they want to know—simply, completely, accurately. 
There’s an abundance of simple, everyday informa- 
tion and practical knowledge to help in studies, busi- 
ness and hobbies. 

Britannica’s continuous revision policy brings you 
new and up-to-date information. 

Complete indexing with the most extensive cross- 
indexing ever offered makes Britannica easiest and 
fastest to use. 

6 25,671 clear, accurate illustrations on Britannica's 
large pages permit fullest use of visual aids. Full- 
color Kodachrome illustrations and photos show the 
student what he wants to know. 

SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES: 
Write or wire Educational Department for special low 
price and easy payment terms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Fix Books 


—BETTER THAN NEW— 


ReP pein tiie 





















For book repairs nothing compares with MyYsTIK 
TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
pasio-cented, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
or books, music. albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 144 to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2680 N 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK * CLOTH + IN COLORS 











New. AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* 
Library Jackets 


SISTER OF THE BRIDE 
by Natalie Shipman ....... $2.50 
WE'LL FIND OUR WAY 
by Elaine Lowell ......... $2.50 
EAGLE TRAIL 
by Denver Bardwell 
October 
HEART'S DESIRE 
by Alice Lent Covert $2.50 
THE ENCHANTED HIGHWAY 
by Elsie Mack ........ $2.50 


BORDER VENGEANCE 
by B. M. Bower 














$2.50 











At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N.Y. 
Canadian Representatives: George J. McLeod Ltd., Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, 







Library Service, Inc. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 





Special Libraries Association | 


DIRECTORY 
OF 


MEMBERS 


as of 
March 10, 1951 


Now, at long last, an up-to- 
date Directory of Members of 
Special Libraries Association 
is off the press. Section I con- 
tains an alphabetical list of 
members together with ad- 
dresses and the special mem- 
bership code designating type 
of membership, Chapter and 
Division afhliation. 

The second section of this 
useful publication lists in al- 
phabetical order the thousands 
of organizations, with ad- 
dresses, where members are 
employed. Through numbers 
used as cross reference, you 
can locate quickly the busi- 
ness affiliation of those per- 
sons who use a home address 
for mailing purposes. 


Planographed 
296 pages. August, 1951. 
Price: $4.00 
Order your copy today 


from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


31 East Tenth St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Popular Mechanics Press 


New! Practical! Timely! 


HOW-TO-DO-IT BOOKS y 










GUIDE TO HOME REPAIRS 
A new and basic book for every 


home owner. Packed with money- OLS 





ing, time-saving, do-it-yourself . 
‘formation for home maintenance. er 1 oN 
Strikingly illustrated with “show- 4. . 
how” drawings and photos. Cloth. 7 


$2.50 Nee, 


Manual for CHEVROLET OWNERS 


A practical book which every Chevrolet 
owner can use and should have. Prepared 
by C. E. Packer, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, in cooperation with engineers 
of the Chevrolet Division of General Mo- 
tors. Not a re-hash of service manuals, 
but a comprehensive, up-to-date, com- 
pletely new book. Sales for a similar book 
on the Plymouth have been far beyond 
expectations. Illustrated. Cloth. 


$3.50 


100 BEST WOODWORKING 
PROJECTS 


Home workshop fans, hobbyists and craftsmen have been waiting 
for this very book. It gives them 100 “‘cream of the crop" wood- 
© working projects especially selected for their popularity by the 
editors of Popular Mechanics. Fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, drawings and diagrams. Cloth. 


$2.00 


WHAT TO MAKE—1952 


Por the pe 12 years the annual issues 
of WHAT TO MAKE have been eagerly 

t by home craftsmen throughout 
the world. The 1952 volume with all new 
projects is better than any previous issue. 
Contains more than 200 projects of all 
kinds. Fully illustrated. Cloth. @ 


$2.00 








HOW TO PAINT with Brush and Spray 


By Sam Brown, veteran craftsman. Cov- 

ers all types of BRUSH AND SPRAY 

painting and finishing with instructions 

on sanding and preparing work for finish- 

ing. Hundreds of “how-to-do-it” photos, 

= in colors. Looks like a “‘best seller.” 
Aoth. 


$2.50 
WHAT TO MAKE WITH CONCRETE 


All types of concrete work for the home owner doing home main- 
tenance jobs such as walks, steps, gate and fence posts and 

t construction and repair. Shows how to make bird baths, 
marden pottery, pools, fire places, etc. Special section on con- 
rete on the farm. Illustrated and indexed. Cloth. 


$2.00 











POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS - 




















ONS 
tet 
On the eve of the Golden Anniversary of Pop- 


ular Mechanics we announce eight more im- - 
portant and timely titles from the magazines’ 
own presses. As with all Popular Mechanics 
books, a ready and eager demand awaits them. 
Technically correct presentations . . . excel- 
lently illustrated . . . simplified for easy read- 
ing and understanding . . . assures steady, year 
‘round popularity and sales. 
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RANCH-TYPE HOUSE 


By Tne Lay 















RANCH TYPE HOUSE 


Exciting new ranch house, with five rooms, bath, utility 
room and car port. Designed by eminent West coast 
architect. This third book in the Popular Mechanics 
popular “‘Build-It-Yourself" series shows the amateur 
builder how to build this house for about $5,000.00, or 
with garage and extra bedroom for $7,500.00. Publicised 
in Popular Mechanics and advertised nationally. Thou- 
sands of pre-publication orders. Plastic bound. 849 x 11 
inches. Thoroughly illustrated. 


$3.50 
































MOTORISTS FIX-IT BOOK 


A book for every car owner. Packed with information that can 
save hundreds of dollars yearly on repairs and up-keep. Con- 
tains hints for smoother opera- 
tion and economical motoring on 
all makes of cars. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 














$2.00 
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The Use Of 


Books and Libraries 


by HAROLD G. RUSSELL, 


RAYMOND H. SHOVE, 
and BLANCHE E. MOEN 


Seventh edition, revised 


This new edition of a text- 
book which is widely used in 
schools of library instruction 
is designed to acquaint the 
student with basic reference 
books and other bibliographical 
aids. 


Information is given on ap- 
proximately three hundred and 
fifty reference works. Thirty- 
one of these titles are new in 
this revised edition, eight more 
appear in substantially revised 
versions, and thirteen works 
included in previous editions 
have been eliminated because 
they are out of date or have 
been superseded by more 
usable material. Numerous 
changes also have been made 
in the text of the book and in 
the annotations. 


The authors are all members 
of the Division of Library In- 
struction at the University of 
Minnesota, where Mr. Russell 
is chief reference librarian. 


Just Published—$1.50 
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The UNIVERSITY of 


MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 











What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence colu 





{Eprror's Norte: 


mns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are co to all our readers f 
debate and comment. The itor is not responsible for 


opinions expressed in these columns.} 


About Adult Education 
To the Editor: 


Will librarians who are doing adult education 
work in rural areas take a minute to write of their 
activities? The Ford Foundation has commissioned 
a study of adult education in rural areas, one se 
tion of which is to be devoted to the programs of 


libraries. Of particular interest are activities in the 
fields of international understanding, democrag 
and the economic foundations of society. If your |j 
brary is sponsoring group meetings, reviewing 
books, showing films, cooperating with other in 


stitutions Or organizations or in any way helping 
rural people to understand the present social scene 
and their relations to it, will you write a brief d 
scription of the work (a postcard will do) and 
send it to me? Please act promptly since the stud) 
must be completed before the first of the year 
RUTH WARNCKE, Librarian 

Department of Sociology and Anthropol 

Michigan State Colle ge 

East Lansing, Michigan 


We're Pleased, Too! 
To the Editor: 

I am delighted to hear that you've signed Harn 
Bauer to do a monthly feature for the y ilson 
Library Bulletin. He is absolutely tops in his fiel 

BENNETT CERF, President 
Random House, Publisher 
New York City 





In Idaho 


To the Editor: 

The Idaho State Library Association held its 
regular meeting in Boise, Idaho in May. A repre 
sentative group of the membership, which is now 
at its highest level in history, agreed on several 
matters which will affect, eventually, not only the 
association but the progress of libraries in the state 
The association agreed to begin 
tivity through its Library Development Committee 
toward developing a comprehensive plan for im 
provement of Idaho library service and toward 
passing needed library legislation at the next meet- 
ing of the Idaho legislature in 1953. One feature 
of the old 1937 constitution which has been al- 
lowed to lapse for many years is slated for revival 
in 1953. Beginning then, in alternate years, assoc- 
ation meetings will be in three regional sections, 
with the emphasis on practical workshops of value 
to the librarian with little or no professional train- 
ing and from smaller libraries. 

Ext M. OBOLER, President 
Idaho State Library Association 


“grass roots ” ac- 
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Sadie T. Kent 


To the Editor: 

Sadie T. Kent, former librarian of this institu- 
tion for many years, died here on May 17. Miss 
Kent's main interest aside from the central units of 
the college library was the children’s room and 
hook displays. When considering new equipment 
for this library we always said jokingly that if it 
had a flat surface Miss Kent would use it for show- 
ing off books or posters and if not she'd want to 
put a bulletin board on the side! 

Book Week observances with the children from 
our training school were always a highlight in her 
year. She really made parties of them and enter- 
tained the kids royally. 

Fetrx EUGENE SNIDER, Librarian 
Kent Library 
Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Speaker from France 


Dr. Ian Forbes Fraser, director of the American 
Library in Paris, will be in the United States be- 
tween November 13 and December 23. During that 
time he will be available to talk to librarians’ 
groups on the problems of operating a private 
American library in the Europe of today. The 
American Library in Paris has recently begun a 
program of opening branch libraries in French pro- 
vincial cities. There are now three in operation, at 
Roubaix, Toulouse, and Rennes, and four more will 
be opened before the end of 1951. 

Dr. Fraser, who was Director of the Maison 
Francaise of Columbia University before the war 
and organized and commanded the American Mili- 
tary University in Paris in 1945-1946, has been 
Director of the American Library in Paris since 
February 1947. He may be reached before Novem- 
ber 5 at the American Library in Paris, 9 rue de 
Téhéran, Paris 8, France, or after November 13 at 
149 West 12th Street, New York 11. 


Writing for Children 


A new Wednesday evening workshop course, 
Writing for Children,” will be given by Frances 
Clarke Sayers, superintendent of work with chil- 
dren, New York Public Library, at the New School 
for Social Research, for the fall term. 

The course is primarily intended for those who 
have done some writing for children and are seri- 
ously interested in reaching the professional level. 
Criticism of manuscripts is part of each session and 
the following types of writing for children are cov- 
ered: writing for the pre-school child; fantasy; re- 
alism in children’s books; biography; books of in- 
tormation. Enrollment is limited to 25 students. 
Registration open daily at the New School, 66 West 
12th Street, New York, through October 11. 


At Pratt 


Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, has 
added a course in work with young people, which 
will be taught by Sarah A. Beard, who has organ- 
ized departments in that field for the Brooklyn 
Public Library, the Board of Education of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Titles in the 
FIFTY OUTSTANDING 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
1950-51 


‘compiled by Book Selection Committee, 


Religious Books Round Table 


4 =F 


HERE | STAND 
A Life of Martin Luther 
By Roland Bainton 





“This new interpretation of Martin Luther 
by a Yale University church historian is 
one of the freshest and most imaginative 
biographies in the field of religion in 
recent years. It is primarily a study of the 
person and does not deal particularly with 
the meaning of the religious controversies 
of the Reformation period. For this reason 
it is of particular value to the general 
reader. It is illustrated with woodcuts and 
engravings from Luther's own time.” 


424 pages. $4.75 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO NEW TESTAMENT 
THOUGHT 


By Frederick C. Grant 


“A comprehensive description of theo- 
logical ideas in the New Testament, show- 
ing their background in Jewish thought, 
and covering such areas as the doctrines 
of God, man, Christ, salvation, the church, 
miracles and ethics. The book is ‘solid’ and 
easily read. It is a real introduction to 
understanding New Testament thought.” 

$3.75 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
IN CANADA; 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 




































Cards Won't Cut This Tough 





BK “ 


Extra-strong, longer-lasting Demco Book Pockets 
have earned their popularity by saving on ex- 
pense. Every style—seven in all—is available in 
a sturdy stock that pays for itself with more wear 
and less tear. Cards won't slit this tough Demco 
Book Pocket, even after years of constant service. 


MAKE YOUR OWN TEST 

Test Demco Book Pockets in your own library. 

Samples sent on request, and any quantity will 
__ be sent on approval. _ 
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Write to 


CIILLO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 





Apex 


ra 
dibrary ( Overs 
KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
"to 164%4"x11%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
oxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete pm riptivefolder. 


Abnex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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RESOLVED: 


That all American 
citizens should be 
dulject te conscription 
for essential derwice 
in lime of We, 
is the N.U.E.A. high school debate 
topic for the 1951-52 school year. 


UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION 
FOR ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


is the title of the Reference 
Shelf book now available on 
this proposition. 
The price is $1.75 with quantity dis- 
counts for classroom use. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave. New York 52 
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New Books of Exceptional Merit 





MOTHER AND QUEEN: The Story of Queen Mary 

—Marion Crawford 
e The Queen who gave royalty a new meaning for a democratic age is here 
freshly revealed in a delightful portrait by the author of The Little Princesses. 
Because ‘‘Crawfie’’ has known her subject for many years, she brings a warmly 
personal flavor to her account of the Queen’s early popularity as Princess May 
of Cambridge . . . her engagement to the Duke of Clarence and his tragic death 
.. . her marriage to his younger brother who became George V . . . and her 
subsequent conquest of the hearts of the British people as Duchess of York, 
Princess of Wales, and Queen. October, $3.50 


HANDBOOK OF ACTIVE GAMES—Darwin Hindman 


¢ Of exceptional value for every library sports shelf, this remarkable book 
’ offers for the first time a complete, intelligibly classified collection of over 800 
recognized athletic or gymnastic games, with rules and methods of play for each 
one. All games are grouped in clearly defined categories. As an example of 
the book’s comprehensiveness, under ‘Ordinary Tag’’ no less than fifty-eight 
variants are described. Anyone who supervises active group recreation on any 
age level will find Handbook of Active Games a rich source of fresh ideas. 
Published, $6.00 


ADVANCED PHOTOGRAPHY: Methods and Conclusions 
—Andreas Feininger 
¢ In this beautiful new book the famous LIFE photographer explores the prob- 
lem of recreating in photographic terms the visual vitality of the original subject. 
Primarily, he shows how pictorial values can be manipulated to produce photo- 
graphs that stop the eye and capture the imagination. Reproductions of Fein- 
inger’s own superb pictures clarify his points. 
81/, x 11 inches, November, $7.50 


LET GO AND LET GOD: Steps to Victorious Living—Albert E. Cliffe 
¢ The fame of Dr. Cliffe’s ‘Lessons in Living” Bible class has spread through- 
out Canada. In this book-form version of outstanding lessons, the reasons for 
such popularity become abundantly clear. Avoiding strict denominationalism, 
Dr. Cliffe offers a practical and inspiring guide to the application of Christian 
principles in ae life. October, $2.50 


ATLAS OF WORLD MINERAL RESOURCES 
—edited by William Van Royen and Oliver Bowles 
* Planned to fill a recognized gap in its field, this volume presents and inter- 
prets a large quantity of basic research not previously published in handy atlas 
form. Illustrated with 120 maps, plus statistical tables and graphs, it includes 
all available data on the location and availability of the twenty-nine minerals 
most important to modern industry. Most of the contributing authors are with 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The book is authoritative enough for the pro- 
fessional man to rely on, yet non-technical enough to be clear to the layman. 
15, x 1244 inches, scheduled for November, $10.00 


Prices subject to library discount, with educational prices and 
discount to accredited educational institutions on orders for 
classroom and/or library use. Publication dates subject to change. 














PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 















MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 Sen Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. 














“The BIBLE of the inland 


marine adjuster"—Babaco News 


ADJUSTING PRACTICES 
INLAND MARINE and 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE 


Mortimer 592p. $7.50 
LIBRARY PRICE $6.00 





Inland marine insurance covers most 
everything in motion by land, air, or on 
water. This book, by an outstanding au- 
thority in the field, answers the questions 
and problems of underwriters, adjusters, 
carriers, et al. However, it is written in 
popular style so that any person reading 
it will find a wealth of valuable informa- 
tion. The vast growth of this field in 
recent years makes the book most timely 
and an important addition to library 
shelves. 
“IT am deeply impressed . . . you have 
packed into one volume more knowledge 
of the subject than is available anywhere 
else in the world.” 

—unsolicited tribute from the Vice 
President of a large surance company 


Order your copy now from: 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICE COMPANY 


itt John Street New York 38, N. Y. 
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950-972 University Avenue 
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A 15-YEAR CUMULATION OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL FILM 
GUIDE 


This 800-page volume lists, with many annotations and recommenda- 
tions, films available for the fifteen-year period 1936-1950. Sub- 
scribers will receive it free with quarterly service at the annual 
subscription rate of only $5.00. THE CUMULATION IS NOT SOLD 
SEPARATELY, ONLY ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York 52, N. Y. 
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Recordak Microfilm con; 
co 
of your favorite sect ca 


Pj 

on your back-issues with the bulk 

ana On one small roll of Recordak 
"m—no larger than your palm— 


there are 800 

or more pages IS i 
onde — pages. This adds 
means that con 
be stored right 


in stacking space 

iplete back-issue hles can 

— in the reference room—a 
venience for your busy staff. 


Costs are surprisingly low 


...Well within most budgets. A fact attested to 
by more than 1000 installations in libraries of 
every size. Write today for complete informa- 
tion on Recordak Film Readers . . . and the 
Recordak microfilm copies offered by more than 
400 leading newspapers. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Recordak Film Reader 


news” project 
Recordak Film 


every 


Picture “yesterday's 


sharp and clear in @ ne 
Reader: The whole story $ there. es 
y to read—nothing flaked, y 

, our readers can spee 
will . «> 


detail eas 
lowed, or clipped. Y 
the film from page 
quickly find the fact 


to page at 
s they seek. 


=RECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to libraries 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 




















G por source material in 


ARCHEOLOGY ¢+¢ ARCHITECTURE 
CERAMICS « DECORATION AND 
ORNAMENT «© GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN « INTERIOR 
DECORATION «¢ LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTURE « PAINTING « SCULPTURE 


Consult the 


ART INDEX 


Since 1929 a Quarterly, Cumulative Subject 
and Author Index to over 100 authoritative 
periodicals and Museum Bulletins embracing 
these fields. 


for your sample copy and rate address: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52 





























NOW AVAILABLE ! 
Standard (15th) Edition 


Dewey Decimal Classification 


Price $16 Postpaid 
PLACE YOUR ORDER WITH: 
THE H. W. WILSON CO., 950 University Avenue * New York 52, N. Y. 
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VANGUARD 


books for Fall 
FICTION 


THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN 

By JAMES T. FARRELL. The compelling story of a man and a woman who watch, almost 
as spectators, the shattering not only of their marriage but of their lives. Mr. Farrell’s first 
novel unrelated to any series in more than ten years. September. $2.75 
REACH TO THE STARS 

By CALDER WILLINGHAM. An amusing, utterly devastating novel, following Dick 
Davenport, blasé and sophisticated, through the bizarre world of a California resort hotel. 


October. $3.00 
NON-FICTION 


BRAIN-WASHING IN RED CHINA: 
The Calculated Destruction of Men’s Minds 


By EDWARD HUNTER. The first, documented book revealing the terrifying new Com- 
munist strategy to conquer humanity by destroying its mind. September. $3.50 
THE MECHANICAL BRIDE: Folklore of Industrial Man 

By HERBERT MARSHALL McLUHAN. The insidious emotional appeals exploited by 
modern advertisers, columnists and comic strips. With photographs. September. $4.50 
MY HEART LAID BARE 

By CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Introduction by PETER QUENNELL. A vitally 
needed collection of the prose writings of the great poet. September. $3.50 
A BOOK OF THE WINTER 

Compiled by EDITH SITWELL. An anthology of rare and beautiful selections dealing 
with the loveliness and pleasures of winter and, specifically, with the joys of Christmas. 
Beautifully designed, an ideal gift book. November. $3.00 
LOUDER AND FUNNIER: After-Dinner Speeches and Other Mistakes 


By BURR SHAFER. A new cartoon book by the artist who followed J. Wesley Smith 
through the perils of history, and now turns to heckle the stuffed-shirt. Over 100 cartoons. 


October. $2.50 
THE STORY OF TENNIS 
By LAMONT BUCHANAN. A history of tennis in magnificent action photographs, plus a 
pungent running commentary. A perfect gift book for the tennis enthusiast. Published. $3.50 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


OUR FRIENDLY FRIENDS 

Story and drawings by LOUIS SLOBODKIN. Delightful verses and pictures in three 
colors tell of a day with the friendly animals around a farm. Perfect for bedtime and quiet 
time. Picture-book age. September. $2.00 
IT’S MINE! 

By ELSE McKEAN. Introduction by Lawrence K. Frank. A story in photographs and text 
showing how Randy learned to share his toys. Ages 3-7. September. $2.00 
MARY MeLEOD BETHUNE 

By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE, author of Mahatma Gandhi, etc. An inspiring 
biography of a truly great woman—a Negro of remarkable faith and indestructible spirit 
who has become one of America’s leading educators. Ages 12 up. September. $2.75 
THE STORY OF THE TOTEM POLE 

By RUTH BRINDZE, author of The Gulf Stream and The Story of Our Calendar. The 
first book for boys and girls about the totem pole of the Northwest Indians. Illustrated in 
four colors by Yeffe Kimball. Ages 8 up. September. $2.50 
STORIES OF OUR AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SONGS 
By DR. JOHN H. LYONS. A reissue by popular demand. The story behind our national 
songs, with illustrations and words and music. Ages 8 up. September. $2.75 
CUE FOR TREASON 

By GEOFFREY TREASE. A rousing story of Elizabethan England—in which Shake- 
speare has a major role. Illustrated by L. F. Grant. Ages 12 up. September. $2.75 








THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC., 
424 Madison Ave., New York 17 
In Canada: The Copp Clark Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 





Fine Assistants for a Reference Desk 


Twentieth Century 
Authors 


1577p. 1942 $8.50 
(3rd Printing 1950) 


1850 biographies with more than 1700 portraits 


“and incidentally a must for every literary reference 
shelf.” —SAaTURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Footnotes contain dates of deaths 
occurring since the last printing. 





American Authors: 
1600-1900 


846p. 1938 $5.00 
(2nd Printing 1950) 
1300 biographies and 400 portraits 


“a book every library must have and every literature 
teacher ought to have. . . An invaluable and excellent 
book.” —CatTHo.ic Liprary Worip 





British Authors of the 
Nineteenth Century 


697p. 1936 $5.00 
(2nd Printing 1948) 


1000 biographies and 350 portraits 


“The literary quality of the sketches is well above the 
average .. . the book should be widely used.” 
—New Repvustic 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY @D 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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BOOK WEEK 


November 1 Ith - November 17th 


CHECK THE JUVENILE TITLES ON THE FOLLOWING 
PAGES FOR YOUR BOOK WEEK EXHIBITS 








STURGIS 


NEW 
AND 
EXCITING 


The 8 page MATERIALS AID folder pictures a 
world of new ideas - - no Book Week display will be 
complete without some of STURGIS materials. 


Send for your copy today. 





STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552 STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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It’s a big year for 







oF FLIP AND THE 
MORNING 

Story and Pictures by Wesley Dennis 
Flip, the colt, got up so early that he woke every- 
one in the barn—until Willie, the goat, thought 
up a scheme. A gay picture book. 

Ages 3-6 October1 $2.00 


GYPSY 
Story and Pictures 
by Kate Seredy 


The story of a kitten 
growing up: her explo- 
rations, adventures and wis- 
dom. Beautiful full-page drawings that 

will delight all cat lovers. 
Ages 4-8 September7 $3.00 


POLLY ROUGHHOUSE 

By Helen Garrett 

Illustrated by Myron S. Hall 

The high-spirited daughter of a janitor, her es- 
capades and her longing for a place to keep pets. 


Easy reading. Many drawings. 
Ages 8-11 September 17 $2.00 


’ THE LIGHT AT 
TERN ROCK 

By Julia L. Sauer 
Illustrated by 

Georges Schreiber 


A boy spends two thrilling weeks in a remote 
lighthouse. Ages 7-10 September 17 $2.50 





THE MARBLE FOUNTAIN 
Written and Illustrated by Valenti Angelo 


Two boys in the beautiful hill country of Italy 
afterthe war. Ages9-12 August10 $2.50 





VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


BEAR PARTY 
Story and Pictures by William Péne du Bois 


Bear Party has everything!—music and dancing, beautiful costume 
in the richest of colors, an amusing and lighthearted story. The 
action takes place in Koala Park, where real teddy bears live in trees 


Ages 3-6 October 1 $2.0 


YALLER-EYE 
By Thelma Harrington Bell 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 


A boy and his cat in the Carolina mountain § 
and how the boy saves his beloved YallerEy 
from being given away. Lovely drawings of the J 
wild countryside. Ages 6-10 October $20 & 


THE SQUIRREL 


THAT REMEMBERED 
Written and Illustrated by 
Dana Saintsbury 


Grandma Nutcracker had traveled all the wa 
from London to New York hidden in a doll’ 
trunk. Sensitively written, with charming draw 
ings. Ages 6-10 August 10 $2.0 


THE ROUND § 


MEADOW 
By John Oldrin 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiex 


A wild and motherless deer brought up by fam FF 
children. The deer plays hide and seek wit 


them! A true story, lovingly illustrated. 
Ages 6-10 September 17 $2.51 


GINNY AND CUSTARD 
By Frances Clarke Sayers 
Illustrated by Eileen Evans 


Ginny's family spend a year in California, 


marvelous year of exploring, making friends- 
@) best of all, a new pet. 


‘ 


Illus. by Don Freeman 


High excitement and riotous fu 


as three boys, three bears, and an enormous S § 


Bernard share a very unusual camping trip ® 
a mountain. Gay, vigorous drawings. ! 
Ages 9-12 October 8 $25 


Send for free illustrated catalogue 
THE VIKING PRESS 
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He Ages 8-11 October 8 $20 % 


FINDERS KEEPERS § 
» By Myra Reed Richards § 
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LITTLE VIC 
By Doris Gates 
Illustrated by 
Kate Seredy 
Moving story of a jockey’s 
devotion to his horse and 
were a realistic picture of life 


at the training farms and the race tracks. 
Ages 9-13 October 8 $2.50 


OF COURAGE 
UNDAUNTED 
Written and 
Illustrated by 

James Daugherty 
The Lewis and Clark expedition —a stirring ac- 


count of the 3555-mile trek through unexplored 
wilderness, from St. Louis to the Pacific. Force- 





THIS IS THE WAY 
Selected by Jessie Orton Jones 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones 


Prayers and precepts from world religions. The 
pictures, a joyful procession of children of every 
land, show the harmonious way of life envi- 
sioned by people the world over. 

Ages 6-12 September 17 $3.00 


MOON AHEAD 
By Leslie Greener 
Illustrated by William Péne du Bois 


Two teen-age boys stow away on the first rocket 
trip to the moon! Thrilling adventure and fasci- 
nating technical information about interspace 
travel, meteors, and cosmic rays. 

Ages 10-15 October 26 $2.50 


NOT WITHOUT DANGER 





ful, rhythmic language and rich, vigorous draw- By Herbert Best 
ings. Ages 10-16 October 1 $3.50 Illustrated by Erick Berry 
Piracy at sea and treachery on land! A satisfying 
Ne way full-length novel laid in pre-Revolutionary days. 
) doll’ Dort Fuller. runs off from his New England 
, draw. home and finds plenty of excitement in Jamaica. 
$2.00 Ages 12-16 October $2.50 
JND 
V voy 
; = A BRIDLE FOR PEGASUS 
Wie CONSTRUCTION AHE By Katherine B. Shippen 
y farm Written and Illustrated by Henry Billings Illustrated by C. B. Falls 
k with A modern highway and how it grew—from Man’s dream of flying as, through the centuries, 
Indian trail to concrete road. The history of it has grown to reality. Not just an account 
$2.50 toads in America, as well as modern construc- of the inventions themselves, but the human 
tion methods, is given in absorbing detail. Vivid drama of vision and determination that made 
pictures. Ages12-16 September7 $3.00 flight possible. Ages 12-16 October 26 $3.50 
= CONTINUING SPRING SUCCESSES 


SKIT AND SKAT Story and Pictures by Morgan Dennis $1.50 e CHUGGY AND THE 
$2.0 BLUE CABOOSE Story and Pictures by Lydia and Don Freeman $2.50 @ FEDERICO, 
THE FLYING SQUIRREL Story and Pictures by Tony Palazzo $2.50 @ MR. T. W. 
ANTHONY WOO Story and Pictures by Marie Hall Ets $2.00 e THE MOUSEWIFE 


PERS By Rumer Godden, Illustrated by William Péne du Bois $2.00 @ NILS, THE ISLAND BOY 
rd son Written and Illustrated by Hedvig Collin $2.00 e SUMMERFIELD FARM By Mary Martin 
on Black, Illustrated by Wesley Dennis $2.50 @ THE STORY OF SERAPINA By Anne H. 
sishs White, Illustrated by Tony Palazzo $2.50 e CENTERBURG TALES Written and Illustrated 
oer by Robert McCloskey $2.50 @ WEATHERCRAFT By Athelstan F. Spilhaus, Photographs 
trip @ $2.00 e AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS By Elizabeth Chesley Baity, Illustrated by 


C. B. Falls (Prize Winner, New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival) $4.00 
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Balch, Glenn: INDIAN FUR. Illustrated by Robert Frankenberg. An adventure story about a 
boy’s search for his brother in the wild fur-trapping country west of the Missouri River. 
Sept. 18 * 53% x8 * 256 pp. « Ages 10-14 + $2.75 












Balch, Glenn: winter Horse. Jacket and end papers by Pers Crowell. Another authentic Tack 
Ranch story. The Darbys and Gaucho meet the challenge of winter on the range. 
Aug. 14 * 5% x8 © 177 pp. * Ages 12-16 + $2.50 


Beeler, Nelson F., and Branley, Franklyn M.: EXPERIMENTS IN OPTICAL ILLUSION. 
Illustrated by Fred H. Lyon. Clear explanations of familiar optical illusions, and simple experi: 
ments. Graphic diagrams and illustrations. Aug. 14 * 5% x 8 © 110 pp. « Ages 10-14 + $2.0 


Bulla, Clyde Robert: a rancn For DANNY. 36 illustrations by Grace Paull. A simple story 
for the beginning reader about a boy who helped his family find a ranch. Large type. 
Aug. 14 + 65 x 8 + 84 pp. © Ages 7-10 + $2.50 


Child Study Association of America:rean me more stories. 119 illustrations by Barbara 
Cooney. Another collection of stories and verse for pre-school children. A sequel to Read Me 
Another Story. Sept. 18 * 6x8% + 176 pp. * Ages2-6 + $2.00 


Galt, Tom: perer zENGER: Fighter for Freedom. /llustrated by Ralph Ray, Jr. The authentic 
story of New York’s most famous printer, and his trial in 1735 which won freedom of the press 
both for America and for England. Aug. 14 * 5% x8 © 256 pp. * Ages 10-14 + $3.00 


Hess, Lilo, and Hogner, Dorothy Childs: opp pers. 115 photographs by the animal 
photographer for Life, accompanied by an accurate and simple text. It deals with the unusual pets 
found in the country or in the backyard. Large type. 

Sept. 18 * 64 x8 + 163 pp. * Ages 8-12 + $3.00 


Holberg, Ruth Langlond: THE CATNIP MAN. 76 illustrations by Lisl Weil. An amusing story 
about two children who find a way to help their friend, the lovable old man who sells catnip on 
the streets of Gloucester. Large type. Aug. 14 * 6% x8 © 116 pp. * Ages 7-10 + $2.50 


Jackson, C. Paul: rose sows Line BACKER. Jacket design by Harold Minton. The 
responsibilities and headaches of the captain of the Michigan football team told in a 
lively story. A sequel to Rose Bowl All-American. 

Sept. 18 * 5% x8 + 192 pp. © Ages 12-16 + $2.50 









&% All Crowell Juveniles are cloth bound. 
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Johnson, W. Ryerson: cozo’s wonperrut KITE. Beautiful illustrations in color by Lois 
Lignell. The mystery story of a Japanese boy and his faith in an old family picture. 
Aug. 14 * 656 x 7% * 58 pp. * Ages 7-10 * $2.50 


Keith, Harold: A PAIR OF CAPTAINS. Illustrated by Mabel Jones Woodbury. The reactions of 
a high school basketball captain to a smart newcomer. Simple vocabulary and large type make 
this especially good for slow readers. Sept. 11 * 5% x8 * 160 pp. * Ages 10-14 + $2.50 


Lansing, E. H.: sH#oor ror A MULE. 18 illustrations by Susanne Suba. A shooting match 
decided who would finally own the mule in this rollicking story of the Kentucky mountains. Simple 
vocabulary and large type. Sept. 11 + 5% x8 + 128 pp. * Ages 7-10 + $2.00 


Lovelace, Maud Hart: rwe rrees KNEEL AT CHRISTMAS. Illustrated by Gertrude Herrick 
Howe. The story of a Syrian family in Brooklyn at Christmas time, when a legend is brought to 
life in a Brooklyn park. By the author of the Betsy-Tacy stories. 

Sept. 11 ¢ 5 x 7% © 144 pp. + Ages 8-12 © $2.50 


McConnell, Jane and Burt: presipents oF THE UNITED STATES. Portraits by Constance 
Joan Naar. Lively biographies of the 32 Presidents, stressing boyhood, family life, and achievements. 
Sept. 11 + 5% x8 + 320 pp. + Ages 12-16 + $3.00 


Moore, David William: SACRAMENTO SAM. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. A hair-raising story 
of the Gold Rush days told from the point of view of a boy who sailed from Boston around the 
Horn to California. Aug. 14 + 5% x8 + 208 pp. « Ages 10-14 + $2.50 


Parker, Elinor: 100 STORY POEMS. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. The most complete collection 
of stories in verse — from Robin Hood to Robert Nathan. English and American poems represented. 
Sept. 18 * 53% x8 + 512 pp. * Ages 10-16 + $3.50 


P els, Gertrude: EASY PUPPETS. Illustrated by Albert Pels. Clearly illustrated book for the child 
to read to himself, showing how puppets can be made and used from materials available in the 
home. Large type. Aug. 14 * 65 x8 + 104pp. + Ages 7-10 * $2.50 


Reck, Franklin M.: THE AMERICAN BOY ANTHOLOGY. Illustrated by Clifford Geary. There is 
humor, adventure, and sports in this selected group of stories from The American Boy magazine. 
Sept. 18 * 5% x8 + 490 pp. + Ages 10-16 + $3.00 


Wilson, Anthony (.: NoRMAN BONES, DETECTIVE. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Three suspense- 
filled English mystery stories. Aug. 14 + 5% x8 © 248 pp. * Ages 10-14 * $2.00 


Wyndham, Lee: SIZZLING PAN RANCH. Illustrated by Robert D. Logan. The amusing situa- 
tions in the daily life of a family that had to adjust itself to a ranch in California. 
Aug. 14 + 5% x8 + 212 pp. » Ages 10-14 + $2.50 


P.S. We are now pleased to be the publishers of Winter-Telling Stories ($2.50) by Alice Marriott, 


illustrated in three colors by Roland Whitehorse. Sell it along with Miss Marriott’s ever popular 
Indians on Horseback. 


All Crowell Juveniles are cloth bound. 


MAS 
<4, THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Zoe 432 Fourth Ave. ° New York 16 
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lan Juvenile Books ‘ 
for Fall and Winter, 1951 


CHRISTMAS BELLS ARE RINGING Selected by Sara and John E. Brewton. 
A gay anthology of poetry for the holiday season. Decorated by Decie 
Merwin. Ages 6-14 Oct. $2.50 


LOST IN THE ZOO By Berta and Elmer Hader. About a small boy lost in the zoo 
who finds himself. Illustrated by the authors. Ages 3-6 Oct. $2.50 


DINNY AND DANNY By Louis Slobodkin. About a gentle dinosaur and a little boy 
who played together. Illustrated by the author. Ages 4-8 Sept: $2.00 


A PONY FOR LINDA By C. W. Anderson. About a little girl who had a pony of her own. 
Illustrated by the author. Ages 6-8 Sept. $2.00 


FUJIO By Raymond Creekmore. About a little Japanese boy who climbed the great volcano. 
Illustrated by the author. Ages 6-8 Sept. $2.00 


A BIRD IN THE HAND By Maud and Miska Petersham. About some of Benjamin Franklin's 
famous sayings. Illustrated by the authors. Ages 6-12 Oct. $2.50 





THE WISHING PEAR By Elizabeth Coatsworth. About a little girl of New Amsterdam in 
1664. Illustrated by Ralph Ray. Ages 6-10 Sept. $2.00 


CAROLINE AND HER KETTLE NAMED MAUD By Miriam E. Mason. About a little pioneer 
girl whose favorite possession was a copper kettle. _ Illustrated by Kathleen Voute. 
Ages 6-8 Oct. $2.00 


PONY FOR A PRIZE By Mavis Garey Moore. About a small boy and the pony he won, 
lost and found. Illustrated by William Moyers. Ages 8-12 Sept. $2.50 


PETER THE STORK By Margarite Vaygouney. About a little girl who lives in Denmark 
and has a stork as a pet. Illustrated by the Haumans. Ages 8-12 Oct. $2.50 


PRINCE CASPIAN By C.S. Lewis. Strange adventures in the mystical land of Nar- 
nia. Illustrated by Pauline Baynes. Ages 8-12 Oct. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN SHADOW By Adele De Leeuw and Marjorie Paradis. Fluctuating 
fortunes in the turbulent oil period in Pennsylvania. Ages 12-16 Oct. $2.50 


A SONG FOR JULIE By Ella Williams Porter. A first teaching job in New 
Mexico brings rich rewards. Ages 12-16 Sept. $2.50 


GALLOWS ROCK By T. Morris Longstreth. High adventure along 
the rocky shores of the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Ages 10-16 Sept. $2.50 


HICKORY WINGS By Clem E€. Philbrook. Excitement and 
stiff scholastic competition dominate this story 
about skiing. Ages 12-16 Oct. $2.50 


vailable at all bookstores 
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These 4 new 
FIRST BOOKS 


(Aug.) THE FIRST BOOK OF 


FIREMEN 


(Sept.) A FIRST BOOK ABOUT 
AMERICA 

(Sept.) THE FIRST BOOK OF 
BIRDS 

(See jacket illustration at right.) 


(Sept.) THE FIRST BOOK OF 


SNAKES 


ALL in large type. ALL cloth 
bound. ALL illustrated in color and 
black and white. ALL as 
salesworthy as any previous 
FIRST BOOK successes— 
at only $1.75 each! 








a 





This new Terrific Triple 
Title, Title, Title! 


DOGS, DOGS, 


DOGS 


Ed. by Phyllis R. Fenner. Illus. by 

Manning De V. Lee. Uniform with 

the other bestsellers in the serics. 
Sept. $2.75 





This new 7/11 Series book 


Ban-Joe and 
Grey Eagle 


by Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin 


A warm, glowing 
Story of a boy, a 
dog and a race 
horse in Ken- 
tucky in 1839. 
usely illus. 
October $2.50 





INC, 


has hatched out 
a fine Fall 
list 


(Not a turkey in the lot!) 


CARTOONS 
FOR KIDS 


A committee of youthful humorists (elected by 
their contemporaries), with Phyllis Fenner, win- 
nowed the adult and juvenile magazines of the past 
few years to compile this generous assortment of 
cartoons that youngsters themselves really think are 
funny. The editor tells in her introduction how the 
side-splitters were chosen. Ages 8-12. Sept. 
Board Binding $/ 
Cloth binding $2 


FIDDLING 
COW BOY in search of Gola 


A Ross Gordon story by Adolph Regli. “Gold in the 
Black Hills!” is the cry that starts this action- 
packed story of a 17-year-old boy of the old West 
on its way to Indian fights, wagon trains, and ri- 
valry for the shining flakes in the gold pans. Oct. 


Cloth Binding $2.50 
SANTA’S 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 


by Helen Sterling. Besides the big bright button on 
the cover, which entitles young readers to join 
“Santa’s Christmas Party,” this gay book opens up 
to a large pop-up of the old gentleman himself, and 
four other full-page, full-color, three-dimensional 
jump-out scenes. The story is about the party Santa 
holds for Paul and Patty Pepper and for the toys 
in his shop—and for the readers! Lots of excitement 
and color, and beautiful illustrations by Mary Ste- 
vers. September. Spiral Binding $1.25 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC., 


Write for our FREE 
illustrated catalog. 


119 West 57 St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 








\ 


PETUNIA AND THE 


SONG written and illustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin. Further adventures of the ele- 
gant goose and barnyard prima donna. 

Published. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


DEAR UNCLE LOOY 


written and illustrated by Peggy Gulick 
and Elizabeth Dresser. The popular pan- 
das, Sing, Sang, Sung, and Willie, the bear, 
are enchanted and bewildered by a present 


from Uncle which arrived in a huge box. 
Published. Ages 4-8. $1.75 


TOO MANY TURTLES 


written and illustrated by Emma L. Brock. 
An amusing story of two boys who decided 
to become traders and took on more than 
they bargained for. 

Published. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


FREDDY RIDES AGAIN 


by Walter R. Brooks. A new story con- 
tinuing the six-shooting excitement of 
Freddy the Cowboy. Illus. by Kurt Wiese. 

Published. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


BLACK PENNY 


written and illustrated by Phoebe Erick- 
son. The memorable tale of a Wisconsin 
farm family, a girl, and a colt. 

Oct. 22. Ages 8-12. 


YANKEE DOODLE: 
Stories of the Brave and the Free, selected 
by Phyllis R. Fenner. A fine collection of 
stories about America from the Revolution 
to the Civil War by many distinguished 
writers. Illus. by John Alan Maxwell. 
Nov. 12. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


$2.50 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
FALL 1951 


HERBERT AGAIN 


\ by Hazel Wilson. Herbert was 


an honor book in the 1950 N. F 
Herald Tribune Spring Book Fes- 
tival. Here he is again, with more 
miraculous doings. Illus. by John 
N. Barron. 

Published. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


CEZAR AND THE 
MUSIC-MAKER 


by Earl and Marjory Schwalje. The de- 
lightful story of a Philippine boy and his 
longing for a beautiful, silver instrument. 
Illus. by Nicolas Mordvinoff. 

Published. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


CHANTICLEER OF 
WILDERNESS ROAD: 


A Story of Davy Crockett by Meridel Le 
Sueur. A fresh telling of the famous story. 
Illus. by Aldren A. Watson. 


Oct. 22. Ages 10-14. $2.50 
RED: 


A Trailing Bloodhound, by Colonel S. P. 
Meek, Another outstanding story in which 
a dog and his N. Y. State Trooper-master 
solve baffling mysteries. 

Published. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


TEEN TALK 


by Marion Glendining. Sound guidance 
for teen-agers on romancing, clothes, man- 
ners, job-hunting — even parents. Illus. by 
Roy Doty. Oct.22. Agesi2zup. $2.50 


THE EDGE OF DANGER: 


True Stories of Adventure, collected by 
Margaret C. Scoggin. In the manner of 
The Lure of Danger, here are more true 
stories by Ivan Sanderson, Carl Akeley, 
Clyde Beatty, Allan Villiers, and others. 
Oct. 22. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


Send for free catalogue of 
Borzoi Books for Young People 
Published by 

ALFRED: A+ KNOPF 


501 Medison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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map You can’t top these juveniles for story, design, sales. 


POEMS FOR 
RED LETTER DAYS 


Compiled by 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 


More than 275 poems for days 
we celebrate, including hard- 
to-find poems for | AM AN 
AMERICAN DAY, UNITED NA- 
TIONS DAY, BOOK WEEK, BOY 
SCOUT and GIRL SCOUT 
WEEKS, etc. Also lyrics for states 
songs including Alaska and 
Howaii. Illustrated by Guy Fry. 
For all ages. September. By the 
author of ONE THOUSAND 
POEMS FOR CHILDREN. $3.50 


COPPER’S CHANCE 
By Jane S. Mclivaine 


Horse Shows, Fox Hunts and the 
colorful life surrounding them 
make this a romantic and ex- 
citing story for girls 12 to 16. 
Copper loves horses and finds 
excitement and challenge in 
schooling Chance for the big 
race, Illustrated by Paul Brown. 
By the author of FRONT PAGE 
FOR JENNIFER. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. October. $2.50 


MACRAE 


Canadian aqents 


RAGAMUFFIN 
ALLEY 


By 
Dorothy Gilman Butters 


The inhabitants of quaint Raga- 
muffin Alley —a model, a wrest- 
ler, a sculptor, an artist, a teen- 
ager—are full of undiscovered 
talents and unusual potentiali- 
ties. Their venture with ao puppet 
theater makes an imaginative, 
light-hearted story for girls 12 
to 16. September. By the author 
of ENCHANTED CARAVAN, 
CARNIVAL GYPSY. $2.50 


KETCH DOG 
By Margaret Phelps 


Wade Compton finds himself 
very lonely on an Arizona ranch, 
as a guest of Old Medley, until 
he discovers the wild ketch dog. 
With the aid of two friendly 
cowboys, Wade tames him and 
finds a real companion. Illus- 
trated by Evelyn Copelmon. 
For boys 9 to 13. September 
By the author of GARD AND 
GOLDEN BOY, REGULAR 
COWBOY, etc. $2.50 


SMITH COMPANY 


THE RYERSON PRESS > 
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GRAY LINE 
AND GOLD 
By R.G. Emery 


In his final year at West Point, 
Joe McMinn is seriously tempted 
by the large sums of money 
offered him if he will play pro- 
fessional football, but he finally 
realizes the meaning of “duty, 
honor, and country.” An unusually 
fine story for boys 12 to 16. By 
the author of WARREN OF 
WEST POINT. October. $2.50 


INSIDE TACKLE 
By Joe Archibald 


A fast, action-packed football 
story about Vince Hadley, star 
of Willard University’s cham- 
pionship team, which suffered 
many reverses but finally clinched 
the Conference title. A story of 
true sportsmanship and clean 
living. for football enthusiasts 
12 to 16. By the author of HOLD 
THAT LINE. October, $2.50 


Philadelphia 


Toronto 
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PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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By JEROME MEYER. Illustrated in color by Richard Floethe. The author of 2-5. 
Picture Book or Astronomy, Picture Book OF THE WEATHER, etc., now gives T1 
children their first clear, comprehensive explanation of how sound and sight are Li 
transmitted through the air. Ages 8-14. October, $2.0 By MA 
y 
Illustra 
“With | 
™]e _— fur jac! 
US CA USE | 3 
colored 


liams.” 
Written and illustrated in color by JOAN GALE THOMAS. ( 
It is easy to see why this friendly little book, originally 4 Aes 
published in England, has already sold 19 editions. It offers ( jk 
the Golden Rule in concepts easily grasped by small children, LITT 





and suggests a way to carry them out. By EILE! 
Ages 4-8. Published, $1.00 by Ly 

Jamie 

fixer of 

25 app 





- Edited by LANCELOT HOGBEN. The 
How The World entire story of exploration and dis 8 Bs 
covery from Columbus to Kon-Tiki y 
Was E xX plored There are pictures in 4 colors on every Illustré 
page. Ages 7-11. October, $1.50 GARD. 
the san 
that h 
outstar 
spread 
in fou 


AUTUMN HARVEST THE 











cine snteeas By RUT 

By ALVIN TRESSELT. Illustrated in color by Roger Duvoisin. Heise 
The new book in the prizewinning series that portrays for child | 
children all the color and atmosphere and fun of each of the Fun »~ 
seasons. Ages 4-6. October, $2 young. 
Also a 








MISS FLORA MeFLIMSEY 





and the BABY NEW YEAR ean 
e GARTH 
Written and illustrated in color by MARIANA. The most 

beloved doll-character since Raggedy Ann watches the old r. it, 

year go out and welcomes the Baby New Year—with the rive 

white ¢ 


help of Pookoo Cat. Companion volume to Miss Fora 
McFuimsey’s Curistmas Eve. Ages 4-8. November, $1.00 








LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 
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Hany vEooks FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





RUN, RUN, RUN 


By CLEMENT HURD. The illustra- 
tor of Goodnight Moon and The 
Runaway Bunny writes about a 
cat and dog coming face to face. 
11 doublespreads in black and 
white. “This is Mr. Hurd’s best 
book.”"—The Horn Book. Ages 
2-5. $1.25 


LITTLE FUR FAMILY 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. 
Illustrated by GARTH WILLIAMs. 
“With the size expanded and the 
fur jacket removed this sleepy- 
time story has the exquisitely 
colored pictures by Garth Wil- 
liams.”—-VIRGINIA KIRKUS, 
Ages 3-6. $1.75 


JAMIE AND THE 
LITTLE RUBBER BOAT 


By EILEEN JOHNSTON. Illustrated 
by Lys CassaL. The popular 
Jamie in his well-loved role as 
fixer of old, broken-down things. 
25 appealing two-color pictures. 

Ages 3-6. $1.25 


THE SUMMER 
NOISY BOOK 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN. 
Illustrated by LEONARD WIEs- 
carp. A new Noisy Book with 
the same imagination and humor 
that have made them all such 
outstanding favorites. 17 double- 
spread pictures and endpapers 
in four colors. Ages 3-6. $1.75 


THE BUNDLE BOOK 


By RUTH KRAUSS. Illustrated by 
HeLten Stone. A mother and 
child play a wonderful game. 
Fun and suspense for the very 
young. 1/4 three-color pictures. 

Ages 3-6. $1.75 
Also available in cloth: $1.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
BENJAMIN PINK 


Written and illustrated by 
GARTH WILLIAMS. The delightful 
story of a peace-loving, idealistic 
tabbit, and his patient and un- 
derstanding wife. 45 black-and- 
white drawings. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


CASTLE IN THE SAND 


Written and illustrated by 
BETTINA. The author of the be- 
loved Cocclo books tells the 
amusing and beautiful story of 
two children on a beach in Italy. 
20 black-and-white wash draw- 
ings. Ages 7-10. $1.75 


By ROBIN PALMER. Illustrated 
by Decte MERwWIN. This story 
of a fantastic family is as merry 
and original as The Barking- 
tons. 24 black-and-white draw- 
ings. Ages 7-11. $2.00 


ALL FALLING DOWN 


By GENE ZION. Illustrated by 
MaArGARET BLoy GRAHAM. “As 
fresh as country air with a bed- 
time pacing-down to falling 
things at the close of day.”’ 
— VIRGINIA KirRKus. Ages 3-6. 
14 doublespreads. $1.75 


POLLY’S OATS 


Written and illustrated by MARC 
SIMONT. The gentle story of 
Polly the workhorse, so lovable 
and so unloved. Black-and-white 
picture on every page. 


Ages 4-8. $1.75 


THE FAMILY 
MOTHER GOOSE 


By LEONARD WIESGARD. A dis- 
tinguished artist presents, in an 
enchanting way, the favorite 
Mother Goose rhymes. Three 
separate books — the ideal gift 
package. 50 full-color illustra- 
tions, 50 in black-and-white. 

Ages 4-8. Set of 3, boxed, $1.25 


WHEN JENNY 
LOST HER SCARF 


Written and illustrated by 
ESTHER AVERILL. The long- 
awaited fifth book about Jenny 
Linsky, the shy little black cat. 
24 two-color illustrations. 


Ages 5-10. $1.50 





e388 


? Y = 
THE WONDERFUL FARM 


By MARCEL AYME. Illustrated by 
Maurice Sendak, The story of a 
magic farm in France and two 
mischievous little girls, written 
with incomparable charm. Trans- 
lated by Norman Denny; 24 
black-and-white illustrations, 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


NINE TALES OF RAVEN 


By FRAN MARTIN, Illustrated by 
DorotHy McENTEE. Another 
collection of Indian legends, in 
the same stunning format as the 
author’s Nine Tales of Coyote. 
10 full-page, three-color illus- 
trations. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


LIEF ERIKSSON 


First Voyager to America 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN. The 
author of New Found World, 
The Bright Design, Moses, and 
Passage to America now writes 
the biography of the first man to 
view America. Ages 12 up. $2.00 


THE SEA GULLS 
WOKE ME 


By MARY STOLZ. A fine novel 
for older girls, by the author of 
To Tell Your Love and The 
Organdy Cupcakes, $2.50 


REMEMBER 
THE VALLEY 


By NORA BENJAMIN. A sixteen- 
year-old girl discovers the hap- 
piness of a growing and endur- 
ing love. Ages 14 up. $2.50 


CHRISTMAS 
CALENDAR 


Written and illustrated by 
ILONKA KARASZ. A before- 
Christmas gift by the illustra- 
tor of The Twelve Days of 
Christmas, brings the spirit of 
holiday excitement. With pic- 
tures that can be lifted up and 
looked into. All ages. $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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JOE AND ANDY Steck Juveniles for Fall 


WANT A BOAT 
AEROES 


by Curtis Bishop 
Baker, finished with professional 
1, finds himself turned down as a 
coach by his alma 
mater. A new oppor 
tunity presents itself, 





by Siddie Joe Johnson 
drawings by Lucille Jeffries 
color by Barbara Maples 










Joe and Andy, who dream of boats, one day 
luckily discover an old one. Only the oar- 
lock is good, but, in an unexpected way, footbal 
they soon realize their dream 
of owning a big boat. Beautifu 


water color illustra- r . d Larry's squad in a 
: P an rry's 
tions. Cy i hide ly Rose Bowl bid faces a 


Ages 8-10 , BE OES team of his former 
| AERe, 


coach. Filled with 
+ 





Larry 




























thrills and excitement 


= Teen-age 
¥ —_ $2 
ONS, 





THE FRIENDS 


by Esther BuMfer 
illustrated in color by 
Constance Forsyth 







PONCHO AND 
THE PINK HORSE 


by Theresa Kalab Smith 







The story of the friendship of two Breton 
boys secretly working on boat models to 
enter in a big con- 
test, and the wisdom 
and understanding 
they follow when 
one of them is pre- 
vented from finish- 
ing his model in 
time. 

Ages 10-12 








The gay, light-hearted atmosphere of fiesta 
time in Santa Fe is captured in the full- 
color illustrations and in 
the delightful story of Pon- 
cho and his discovery of 
how to be happy. 


Ages 6-9 


























$2 






$1.50 
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Other Salar Juveniles From Steck 












Doak Walker, Three-Time All-American by Daffy by Adda Mai Sharp—circus ani 
Bracken & Walker—thrilling biography mals in a riotous holiday $1.50 


wi many photagenghes eae Gee Whillikins by Adda M. Sharp—beau 


The Lost Eleven by Curtis Bishop—excit- _tifully illustrated story of ranch life 
ing novel of college football $2.00 $1.50 


Redeo by Dorothy K. Toughey by Adele S. Burleson—three 
Bracken—story of a typi- sisters spend an exciting summer in 
cal rodeo; illus. in full Texas $2.50 
color $2.00 

















THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers — Austin, Texas 
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MOTHER GOOSE and OTHER POEMS 
Illustrated by Katherine Evans 


and Margaret Bauer. 


A new edition combining classics for 
Mother Goose, and poems 
for younger children by Tennyson, 
Field, Lear, Stevenson, Rosetti. Full- 


children 


page, full-color illustrations. 
Boards: $1.00 


consistently 


BETTER AND BETTER 
NOW LOOK AT WHAT 
A DOLLAR WILL BUY! 





Reinforced: $2.40 


FARM FRIENDS and 
THE UGLY DUCKLING 
Illustrated by Paul- 
ine Adams and 
Phoebe Erickson 


A combination of 
two favorite stories. 
In Farm Friends, 
familiar animals 
in full-color, lap- 
size pictures——-are 
going to the fair. 
Simple, rhythmic 
text. In the Ugly 
Duckling, Hans 
Christian Ander- 
sen’s moving story 
is beautifully illus- 
trated 


Boards: 
Reinforced: 


$1.00 
$2.40 


@ FORTY PAGES 


e@ FULL COLOR 
THROUGHOUT 


@ SIZE: 9%” 
x 12%” 


efor AGES 3 to 6 
(reading level 
grades 1 and 2) 


THE MOST UNUSUAL 
FORMAT YET— 
THE THREE STORY BOOK 
Written and illustrat- 
ed by Mary Miller 
Salem 
Three se yarate books 
in one! Horizontally 
divided so that the 
story of the mice in 
the attic, the dog on 
the main floor, or the 
cat in the basement 
can be read independ- 
ently. Intriguing 
entertaining. Four 
colors throughout. 32 
pases. 64% ”x10%”. 
‘or ages 5 to 9, read- 
inglevel grades 1 and 2. 


Boards: $1.25 
Reinforced: $2.40 





NO. 4 IN THE “YOU” SERIES— 
YOU AND SPACE TRAVEL 

By John Lewellen. Illustra- 
tions by Winnie Fitch. 


The author of “You and 
Atomic Energy,” ae 
traces t actua 

which has been made in the 
direction of space travel. 
Simple explanations of 
principles, the contemplated 
space platform, development 
of new sources of power (in- 
cluding the rocket engine). 
Two colors. 64 pages, 7x9”. 
For age 10 and up; reading 
level grades 5 cal 6. 
Reinforced cloth binding: $1.50 
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three complete beels mm one 
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TEN LITTLE FOXHOUNDS 


Written and illustrated 
by C. Gifford Ambler 
Ten little Seeientats 
start out—but their 
number diminishes 
gradually until there’s 
just one lonely little 
foxhound (and the fox, 
of course!) left. A 
charming, rhythmic 
»yresentation to famil- 
larize the child with 
numbers. Full-color il- 
lustrations. 32 pages, 
7”x9”. For ages 4 to 7; 
reading level grades 1 
and 2 
Boards: 
Reinforced: 


$1.00 
2.00 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG! 


All books subject to usual discounts. 


Childrens Press, 


Ine. 


JACKSON BLVD. and RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 


LOIS AND LOOIE 

Inside a TV shew 

Written and illustrated by 
Lois Fisher. 

An authentic, entertaining 
story of a television studio 
behind the scenes. Looie 
is Lois Fisher’s interesting 
character—taken from her 
popular television show for 
children. By the author of 
You and the United Nations. 


For ages 6 to 9; 
reading level grade 3. 
Boards: $1.00 
Reinforced: $2.00 


QENs 4, 
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FINDERS KEEPERS 

By Will and Nicolas. With two - and 

three-color drawings throughout by Nic- 

olas. A rollicking tale of two dogs and a 

bone, brilliantly illustrated. Ages 5-9. 
$2.00 

SWORD OF A WARRIOR 

By Jean Bothwell. With 25 drawings by 

Margaret Ayer. How a boy apprentice 


to a silversmith outwits a clever thief in- 


modern India. Ages 8-12. 
October 18. $2.50 


STEAMBOAT SOUTH 

By Madye Lee Chastain. With 44 draw- 
ings by the author. Mississippi steam- 
boat life is vividly pictured as Amy 
travels from Ohio to Texas before the 
Civil War. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


SECRET OF STYGIAN RIVER 
By Elbert M. Hoppenstedt. With 17 
drawings by Richard M. Powers. An ex- 
citing tale of the discovery and explora- 
tion of a Kentucky cavern. Ages 12 up. 


$2.50 
TALLIE 
By Mildred Lawrence. With 15 draw- 
ings by Paul Galdone. A girl’s secret 
dream of being adopted by a gay and 
gifted family, and how it came true. 
Ages 8-12. $2.50 


DARK SUNSHINE 


By Dorothy Lyons. With 28 drawings 
by Wesley Dennis. Through her efforts 
to train a horse, Blythe wins her strug- 
gle against the crippling effects of polio. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


BULLDOZER 

By Stephen W. Meader. With 24 draw- 
ings by Edwin Schmidt. The action- 
packed story of a boy who reconditions 
an abandoned bulldozer and starts a bus- 
iness. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


HUON OF THE HORN 


By Andre Norton. With 50 drawings by 
Joe Krush. A little-known part of the 
Charlemagne Saga, dramatically retold. 
Ages 8-12. October 18. $2.75 


HIDDEN HARBOR 

By Kathrene Pinkerton. The absorb- 
ing story of a homesteading family in 
Alaska at the turn of the century. Ages 
14 up. October 18. $2.75 


VENTURE WEST 
By Richard Watkins. With 25 drawings 
by Lorence Bjorklund. Dan Washburn 
heads west in a jalopy to unearth facts 
about an ancestor who disappeared in 
the Gold Rush. Ages 12 up. 

$2.75 


CAROL’S SIDE OF THE STREET 


By Lorraine Beim. With 11 drawings 
by Malman. The story of a little girl and 
her first encounter with prejudice. 
Ages 8-12. 
October 18. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
Forecast for Boys and Girls 





HE BEST CHRISTMAS STORY I EVER READ”* 
TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET 


by Maurice Dolbier. * Above is one bookseller’s 
comment, and everyone else who has read it 
feels the same about the story of Torten, a 
gnome who works for Santa Claus, and who 
does something about the “bad” children at 
Christmas. The big Fall leader among our 
books for children, it should be a jubilant 
leader among all fall juveniles, Illustrated and decorated in color on every page, 
half in four colors, half in two, by Robert Henneberger. Listening ages 6-up; 
reading ages 8-up. $2.50 


INDIANS, FIRE ENGINES AND RABBIT by Roy Lee. A story for a 


small boy of today, who likes fire engines, about a small boy of early America who 
learned to like animals and Indians. Illustrated by Phyllis Rowand. 
Listening ages 4-up; reading ages 8-up. $2.00 









_ @LiSA AND LOTTIE by Erich Kastner. A new story by the author of Emil and 

the Detectives, that has all the elements of a new children’s classic. Twin sisters 
bring happiness back to their family, using quite drastic methods. Illustrated by 
; Walter Trier. Ages 10-up. $2.50 


THE CAPTURE OF THE GOLDEN STALLION by rutherford G. 


Montgomery. About a boy who had the kind of courage it takes to tame wild 
horses and who learned to have the quieter kind it takes for self-control. Illustrated 
by George Giguere. Ages 11l-up. $2.50 


McWHINNEY’S JAUNT Story and Illustration by Robert Lawson. Another 
sure seller in a marvelous blend of Lawson art and Lawson ingenuity which con- 
cerns an inventive professor who glides cross-country on bicycle tires blown up 
with miracle gas. Lawson readers of all ages. $2.50 


A LONG WAY TO FRISCO by Alfred Powers. A two-fisted tall tale of 


the 1850’s, in which two enterprising young men plan to make money from hungry 
gold miners by driving 1400 hogs from Oregon to San Francisco. Illustrated by 
James Daugherty Teen-age. $2.50 


ev we = 


THE FIRE RAFT by Carl D. Lane, author of the New York Herald Tribune 
Honor Book, River Dragon. ““A wham-bam period adventure story about a chase 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in 1811."—Virginia Kirkus. 


eae Se OS wees 


$2.50 


. MYSTERY TRAIL also by Carl D. Lane. A book that weaves woodcraft into 
adventure even more closely than sailing lore was woven into his Treasure Cave. 
Illustrated with diagrams by the author. Ages 12-up. $2.75 


~ BJEFF WHITE: Young Guide by Lew Dietz. There's an eager audience 
waiting for this latest Jeff White book. New thrills and appreciation of North 
Woods lore and wild life combined with running to earth a smuggling ring. Draw- 
ings by William Moyers. Ages 12-up. $2.50 


EACH wity 115 OWN SPECIAL APPEAL FOR youn READERS 
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The manuscript of this story was found 
recently among the effects of master story- 
teller, Jack O’Brien. Now published post- 
humously, this tale has the same thrill of the 
Northland that keeps the Silver Chief books 
on the “‘most-read”’ juvenile lists year in and 
year out. 


Other Top-Notch Juveniles 


CAPTAIN JEEP, By F. E. Rechnitzer. A 


thrilling mystery that introduces a new char- 
acter to teen-age readers—colorful Captain 
Jeep. Illustrated. Sept. 24. $2.50 


MYSTERY MINE, By Kenneth Sinclair. 


Uranium deposits in an old mine, the F.B.I. 
on a manhunt, give this book timely interest 
for young readers. Illustrated. Oct. 15. $2.50 


CHILD LIFE STORY BOOK, Selections 
by Anne Sampson, Editor of Child Life.Thirty- 
two stories selected as the best ‘‘read-aloud’”’ 
material from Child Life Magazine. A sure 
favorite with parents of pre-readers. October 15. 

$2.50 


The Last Great Story by 


JACK O'BRIEN 


author of the famous 
SILVER CHIEF books 


ROYAL 
RED 


Colt of the Royal Mounted 


Brings young readers the story of a sorrel 
horse of the Mounties and a famous dog, 
Silver Chief the Third. With stories about 
horses and dogs running at the top of teen- 
age popularity lists, ROYAL RED will have 
great appeal for young library readers. Illus. 
trated by Kurt Wiese. October 1. $2.50 


of TH, 
ew 8 a 

TWO NEW “DISTINGUISHED 2 

NOVELS” IN THE FAMOUS 

LAND OF THE FREE SERIES 4 


* A) ¥ 


THE BECKONING ? 


HILLS, By Joseph Gage. Stirring tale of 
two Italian lads who journeyed from Italy to 
California in 1878. Illustrated. Sept. 24. $2.50 


Faun 


SEEK THE DARK GOLD, By Jo Evalin [ 


Lundy—Action-packed pioneer story spiced 
with Indian treachery and fierce rivalry be 
tween Columbia River fur traders. Illustrated 
Sept. 24. $2.50 











THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA AND TORONTO 
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ONGMANS NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


WINDRUFF OF LINKS TOR 
By Joseph E. Chipperfield. Illustrated 
by Helen Torrey. The story of a half- 
wild dog and the choice he had to make 
between a man he could trust and the 
free wilderness of the moors. Here is sen- 
sitive writing with keen observation of 
the habits of the wild creatures of Dart- 
moor. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


BEHOLD YOUR QUEEN! 
By Gladys Malvern. Decorations by 
Corinne Malvern. One of the Bible’s most 
interesting characters—the lovely Esther 
—comes glowingly to life in this fascinat- 
ing and colorful novel of ancient Persia. 
Ages 14 up. $2.50 


WILD HORSES OF RAINROCK 
By William Marshall Rush. Decorations 
by Ralph Ray, Jr. The going is tough for 
Dan Gordon on the hundred-thousand- 
acre Montana G—G Ranch, since he’s 
not only a green hand, but also the 
nephew of the crotchety old owner. How 
he overcomes his difficulties, discovers 
asuperb herd of horses, and trains a wild 
sorrel mare make for good story-telling 
in true ranch style. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 





AlL CLOTH-BOUND 





Z 
THE SILVER WOLF by M. P. Allen $2.50 
A CASTLE AND SIXPENCE by M. J. Baker $2.50 
WIND RUNNER by G. W. Barrington $2.50 
THE WHISTLING STALLION by Stephen Holt $2.50 
CALLING FOR ISABEL by V. M. Jeffries $2.25 


SLEEPING MINES 
By Gertrude Finney. Decorations by 
Kurt WERTH. There are danger and ex- 
citement in this novel about a young 
girl who struggles to save a mine and find 
her father’s last rich strike. How Susan 
accomplishes her mission makes a thrill- 
ing tale, with authentic mining lore. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


THREE GOLDEN NOBLES 

By Christine Price, with illustrations by 
the author. FREEDOM ...a new and con- 
tagious idea in fourteenth-century Eng- 
land ...is the theme for this vivid story. 
The personal adventures of an ambitious 
boy, apprentice painter at Westminster 
Palace, add to the authenticity and ex- 
citement of the changing times. 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 


THE STEADFAST HEART 

By Mary Wolfe Thompson, Jacket by 
Genia. This is a heart-warming story of 
two wards of the state... fifteen-year- 
old Jo and her little sister, Dot... and 
how they adjust themselves to their fos- 
ter home and a happy future. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 


ON MY HONOR 


Stories from The American Girl. Selected 
and edited by MARJoRIE VETTER. Jacket 
by Dave Soshensky. The twenty stories 
in this book have been hailed as favorites 
in fan letters from more than a million 
and a half readers of The American Girl. 
They are not about Girl Scouts but illus- 
trate dramatically and vividly their code 
of ethics. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


CONTINUING HITS 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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SURE-FIRE HITS 
FOR OLDER BOYS 


HQLI — 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


i aie Ae 
AT ing 45 2 oe pe 


TRY IT 
By HERB and DEE SWEET. Clear how-to he 
illustrations and simple instructions for 
101 games, puzzles, things to make and 
do, hobbies, tricks, toys, gifts, etc. One 
for boys; one for girls. 8%” x 11’, 
(6- 10) $1 each. 


PONG CHOOLIE, 
* YOU RASCAL! 


: yy Written and illustrated by 
owe LUCY HERNDON CROCK. 
Ly, ETT, author of 7Jeru. An 
exciting, timely story of 
Korea today. Cloth Bound. 

=. Oct. 15. (12-16) $3 


MEPHISTO WALTZ 


fy ANN M. LINGG. The newest Holt 

usical Biography—the fascinating life E # 

A . of Franz Liszt. Nov. 5. Cloth Bound. | ff ( 
scmae pce (12 and up) $3.50 


ballplayer SMOKE OVER SKYGAK || 


with an as- By KENNETH GILBERT. Illustrated by 
sumed name CLIFFORD N. GEARY. Authentic forest 
ranger background in a suspense yarn of 
the Northwest. Cloth Bound. (12-16) 


BY PHILIP —_ 3 


HARKINS BOB CLIFTON, conco crusaper 

By DOCK HOGUE. Illus- 
trated by KURT WIESE. The \ 
third adventure story in S"‘) sS 
this popular series. Cloth mG 


Bound. Oct. 29. (12-16) 4 
$2.50 : 


FROSTY SNOW ; 


By ISOBEL HARRIS, author of Little Bo) 
Brown. Illustrated (2 colors) by LESLIE 
LANE. Frosty takes trips to foreign 
lands by “just pretending.” Paper over 
boards. Nov. 12. (6-10) $2 


JOE THE BLUEJAY 
and CARL 
THE CARDINAL 


Written and illustrated by 4 
ANDRE DUGO. An enchant- : | 
ing fantasy beautifully il- 
lustrated in full color 
Paper over boards. Oct. 1. 
(3-7) $2 


Prehistoric 
adventure 

in the days 
of mammoths 


BY JIM 
KJELGAARD 











Out-of-door 
mystery in 
the Carolina 
back country 


BY MANLY 
WELLMAN 








HOLIDAY HOUSE 


8 West 13th St., New York HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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"CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is carefully planned 
to encourage reading growth." 
Quoted from” Magazines for School Libraries 
RECOMMENDED AND USED 


BY LIBRARIANS 


This outstanding 
@ Has textbook accuracy tne young boys yt 


@ Demanded by parents and prime gran bn 
teachers 


Gives a well-balanced educa- 
tional program 

Stories are short and lively 

Presents a challenge to read 


and to do something 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, THE LIBRARIES NEED THIS WORTHY 
PUBLICATION TO GUIDE THE FUTURE PARENTS OF OUR 
COUNTRY THROUGH THEIR FORMATIVE YEARS. 


| year $4.00 2 years $7.00 ; 3 years $10.00 


Add 50¢ a year for subscriptions to Canada. 
Add $1.00 to foreign countries. 
(Not published in July or August). 


CHILD TRAINING ASSOCIATION, INC., 1018 S. Wabash Ave, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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The PIED PIPER BROADCASTS 


Sylvia M. Thorne and Marion N. Gleason 


A volume of childhood’s favorite 
fairy tales, made into plays for 
single program or series broad- 
casting. Here are Rip Van 
Winkle, The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse, Alj 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
Dick Whittington, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, 
and The Three Little Pigs 


5 


1943. 380p. $2.25 























pas 


me, Other Entertaining Collections 














(royalty free for non-commercial use) 


TALES FOR TELLING 


Katherine Williams Watson 
33 of the best children’s stories, some slightly condensed and/or speeded up for the 
most effective broadcasting, or simulated broadcasting. 1950. 267p. $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Katherine Williams Watson 
A collection of successful radio scripts for juveniles. Dramatizations of “The Singing 
Tree” by Kate Seredy and three fairy tales by Wilhelm Grimm are included in the 
26 radio plays. A microphone is not essential to the presentation of these plays. They 
are fun from the improvised stage, or as read. 1947. 281p. $2.50 (2d Ptg. 1949) 


RADIO ROADS TO READING 


Julia L. Sauer 
An interesting collection of 20 library book talks broadcast to girls and boys from the 
5th through the 11th grade. 1939. 236p. $2.25 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR 


Marie D. Loizeaux 
Bears the adult listener in mind, with 37 actual scripts, varying in theme and length, 
from libraries all over the country, as well as a chapter of ideas for still other 
broadcasts. Here is a cross section of the programs that tell listeners-in about the 
services available at their libraries. 1940. 364p. $2.25 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. ¥. 
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Leaders from the 


WARNE list 
FALL — 1951 


SONGS OF PETER RABBIT 
Based on "The Tale of Peter Rabbit" 
By BEATRIX POTTER 


DUDLEY GLASS wko will be 
remembered for his musical set- 
tings for Edward Lear's “Non- 
sense Songs” has composed both 
words and music for fourteen 
songs based on the beloved 
“Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 

The songs are gay, rollicking 
and sometimes sad as Peter's 
adventures progress. The tunes 
themselves and the piano ac- 
companiment are simple, and 
each song is illustrated with a 
picture from “The Tale of 
Peter Rabbit.” Ages 8-12. 
Cloth, 10 x 12 inches. $2.50 


FLIP—THE STORY OF AN OTTER 
Written and illustrated by JOAN WANKLYN 


“Flip” was only a few weeks old when he lost 
his parents. His escape from captivity, how he 
learned to hunt and fish, and his many exciting 
adventures make an unusual story which will 
hold the reader’s attention from beginning to 
end. With colored frontis and many fine pic- 
tures in black and white. 

Ages 8-12. Cloth, 614 x 812 inches. $2.00 


THE STORY OF SUSIE PIG 
Written and illustrated by 
MARY B. ROBINSON 


An irresistible story of Susie Pig who lived 
with her mother, brothers and sisters in a cozy 
little house. Susie stayed at home and helped 
her mother and later when she wanted a home 
of her own, was very glad she had learned to 
clean and cook. Another book in the “Pretti- 
mouse” series. Illustrated throughout in color. 
Ages 4-8. Boards. 54. x 6, inches. $1.00 


SPECIAL EDITION—THE TALE OF 
PETER RABBIT 
By BEATRIX POTTER 
Here is a brand NEW EDITION of this best 
loved of all nursery tales in a new and LARG- 
ER FORMAT. Priced at 50c it will bring Miss 
Potter's classic story with ALL HER ORIG- 
INAL ILUSTRATIONS to a much wider 
audience than heretofore. This is the only 
cheap edition with all the original illustrations 
in color. 
Ages Kgtn.-7 Varnished Picture Boards 50c 
Size 6x9 inches. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. INC. 


79 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Paintings 


An Introduction to Art for Young People 


BY ALICE ELIZABETH CHASE 
of Yale University Art Gallery 


BEAUTIFUL book for youngsters (and 
grown-ups too.) A large handsome vol- 
ume with fifty colored illustrations. 

48 of these are full-page colored reproduc- 
tions of world FAMOUS PAINTINGS, plus 
122 additional black and white illustrations, 
printed by beautiful soft gravure process. 

These Famous Paintings are the art treas- 
ures of the ages. Some were created centuries 
ago, some recently. They reflect the ideas and 
civilizations of East and West. Each picture 
contains something that makes it great. 

The fascinating text by Miss Chase of Yale 
University Art Gallery, and her grouping of 
similar illustrations, make the stories of 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS and their creators 
alive and interesting for young people. 


Among the great pictures in full color 
St. George and the Dragon by Raphael 
Mona Lisa by Leonardo 
Don Manuel Osorio by Goya 
Harmony in Blue by Matisse 
The Shrimp Girl by Hogarth 


At all bookstores $350 
The PLATT & MUNK Inc. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BRONCO CHARLIE, Rider of the Pony Express 
By HENRY V. LAROM. A dramatic story of a real Pony Express 
rider written for the 6-10 Western enthusiasts. With exciting 


action pictures by WESLEY DENNIS. 


$2.00 


- 
THE CAT THAT WENT TO COLLEGE “2 


By FRANCES FROST. A homeless kitten is befriended on Christmas Eve and becomes a 


popular “undergraduate” 


at Harvard. Charming, recognizable pictures of Cambridge 


and the university by MORGAN DENNIS. Ages 6-10. $2.00 


DOWN THE ROAD 
WITH JOHNNY 


By IRENE SMITH. The Lucky Days FoR 
JOHNNY audience will welcome another 
happy story of Johnny and his many rela- 
tives — this time on a farm, With many 
amusing drawings by KURT WIESE. Ages 
5-9. $1.75 


ASK DR. CHRISTMAS 


By EDITH DORIAN. Illustrated by NORA 
S. UNWIN. Introducing Peggy Duncan and 
her wonderful family, particularly her 
doctor-father who knew many special 
things about the real spirit of Christmas. 
Ages 8-12. $2.00 


GERTIE THE HORSE 
WHO THOUGHT 
AND THOUGHT 


By MARGARITE GLENDINNING. A lovable 
horse so given to daydreams that she was 
forever bungling and seeming stupid. 
Hilarious scenes and a heartwarming cli- 
max. Illustrated throughout by the inimi- 
table LOUIS SLOBODKIN. Ages 6-10. 
$2.25 


TROUBLE 
ON OLD SMOKY 


By CATHERINE BLANTON. The story of 
Sunny Anderson’s dream of going beyond 
the Great Smokies to become a doctor. A 
warm family tale set against an unfor- 
gettable background. Illustrated by ANNE 
MERRIMAN PECK. Ages 8-12. 

$2.25 


MISS PICKERELL 
GOES TO MARS 


The first science fiction for the 8-12 group. 
By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Miss Pickerell is 
surprised when she discovers a huge rocket 
ship in her cow pasture, but she’s 
astounded when she finds herself on the 
way to Mars, Illustrated by PAUL GAL- 
DONE. $2.00 


THE WHITE-TAILED DEER 


By OLGA TOWNSEND. Illustrated by NILS 
HOGNER. Jim Benson had no intention of 
staying in Maine until the day he parted 
the thicket and found two fawns. A story 
that will tell the 8-12 group many things 
about animals and the woods and grow- 
ing up. $2.50 


LONELY CRUSADER 


The Life of Florence Nightingale 
By CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH. An abridged 
edition of the best-selling adult biography. 
All of the drama of Miss Nightingale’s 
life with special emphasis on her early 
years and her career in nursing. 

Teen ages. $2.75 


WAYS TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PERSONALITY 


By VIRGINIA BAILARD & RUTH STRANG. 
Illustrated by JANE OLIVER. Personality 
problems of teen agers discussed in a 
brisk, informal style by two outstanding 
guidance authorities. $3.00 


EVERYDAY WEATHER AND HOW IT WORKS 


By HERMAN SCHNEIDER, Illustrated by JEANNE BENDICK. Basic facts 
plus detailed instructions on making a home weather station, with 
many graphic experiments for the young scientist, using everyday 
items around the house. Ages 10 and up. $2.50 


ALL CLOTH BOUND 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y. 18 


Prices subject to ey 


in Canada: McGraw-Hill Book C 
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Comics, as Seen by the Illustrators 
of Children’s Books 


By Russell Lee Walp * 


ig appears that every professional group has 
written its opinion concerning the effect 
of comics upon children and even upon 
adults. Most of the articles have been written 
by judges, ministers, educators, child psychol- 
ogists, doctors, and sociologists. Not being 
satised with their solutions, I have written 
to some fifty illustrators of children’s books, 
and asked what they thought about the comic 
book problem. In a few cases I was more 
specific, as when I asked Marjorie Torrey 
what the Merryweathers did about comics. 

For the most part, their opinions were 
more broadminded than those of the other 
groups. They also showed they had given the 
question some thought prior to the receipt of 
my letter. Thus, with their permission, I sub- 
mit their opinions so they, too, may express 
their points of view concerning the effect of 
comics upon the child. In many cases, they 
have given sound advice as to how the prob- 
lem might be solved by parents. 

In the some twenty-five replies which ap- 
pear in this paper, we find that no one stands 
alone in his or her opinions. In their views 
of the psychological injury which comics 
may produce upon the child they fall into two 
main categories: those who believe comics are 
a menace to welfare and reading habits, espe- 
cially when the comics rehash the classics; 
those who agree somewhat with Ann Parrish, 
"... there are some good and some bad 


* Professor of biology, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, 
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comics.”” This second category (with the em- 
phasis usually upon the “bad comics”) has 
five subdivisions. Those who believe that: 


Present-day comics are inferior to the comics of 
their childhood. 

If a child’s love for fantasy is not satisfied at 
home or at school he will turn to the comics. 

Comics will not hurt the child having the proper 
home, Sunday school, and school training, if it in- 
cludes an abundance of good literature. 

Comics alone should not be condemned, but war- 
fare should be opened upon other entertainment 
media as well. 

The high cost of good books encourages the 
reading of comics. 


Dan gerous 


Valenti — writes, ‘“The comics are a 
dangerous influence in the world of litera- 
ture."’ His opinion is supported by Dorothy 
Lathrop, Ray Abel, Sam and Zoa Swayne, 
Helen Stone, Cordyon Bell, Eleanor Estes, 
Fritz Kredel, and Bob Kuhn. 

Dorothy Lathrop received the first Calde- 
cott award for Animals of the Bible. She 
cites a conversation overheard in Buffalo in- 
dicating one reason for adult interest in 
comics: 

When I was on a bus one time, I heard two 
women behind me. 

“Did you ever read a book?” asked one. 

“No,” replied the other. “I started one once, 
but I couldn't keep my mind on it!” 

Isn't it amazing what a hold comic books have 
on children and their elders alike! Our state li- 
brary had a large exhibit last year of comic books— 
“the better comics’’—tying them in with picture 
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books of all ages. They also had a luncheon at 
which publishers of comic books and educators 
spoke. I refused the invitation to attend because I 
was afraid I might speak my mind too vehemently. 
Of course, it is perfectly understandable that they 
should sell, but why should they be considered 
seriously—except as a menace? 


Ray Abel, a former illustrator of comic 
books but better known for the illustrations 
for his wife’s book, The New Sitter, gives us 
some firsthand information: 

You ask for my point of view regarding comic 
books. Of course I agree that they are obviously 
very poor literature to give to children . . . even 
the illustrations are very poorly done from the 
standpoint of the child. They are drawn from an 
adult's point of view and geared to an adult's 
world, and they are unimaginative and lacking in 
that freshness and simplicity that characterize the 
child’s outlook on life. As for the comic book 
illustrator, I can speak for him, too, as I have done 
a few comic books in my time. There, also, creative 
ability and imagination, the things that make any 
art form interesting, are completely blocked. The 
artist is a machine and his only aim is to attain a 
mechanical competence that will make him com- 
pletely undistinguishable from the other ‘‘ma- 
chines” in the business. No, I can’t say anything 
in favor of comic books. 

The Swaynes, authors and illustrators of 
Grandfather and the Honey Tree, wrote: 

We believe that generally speaking, comic books 
have a poor influence on children, fostering slang, 
bad grammar, and poor spelling, as well as creating 
in the minds of the readers a totally unreal world. 

Those who know Helen Stone’s illustra- 
tions of The Horse Who Lived Upstairs and 
have chuckled over the similarities of the 
horse’s hat to women’s hats from Fifth 
Avenue, will agree that she is an artist with 
a sense of humor which is lacking in most 
comics. Thus when we see children playing 
cowboy after too much television or too many 
comics, we are apt to feel as she does: 

Don’t forget the television—I have never laid 
eyes on it; and, believe me, can do without it, but 
don’t you shudder to think of the danger of that 
medium, too? I have no children myself and my 
interest unfortunately is more or less vicarious; 
but had I from one to a dozen, I had rather have 
them risk life and limb in the natural, wholesome 
struggle of life (don’t you think physical security 
is overemphasized?) than to have their minds 
ruined by such stuff as comics are made of. 

It is with nostalgia that we read what 
Cordyon Bell and Eleanor Estes say about 
comics because they remind us of the comic 
strips we enjoyed as a child. Corydon Bell, 
illustrator of his wife's book, Pawnee, may 
be quoted as follows: 

As to the comics: As I remember, there was 
something direct and honest about the early strips 
like Buster Brown, the Katzenjammer Kids, and 
the inimitable Krazy Kat. Certainly the same can- 
not be said of much of the barrage of assembly line 
stuff that is directed toward children of today. 
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Comics are “manufactured.” They are, generally 
speaking, the product of fast, meet-deadline pro. 
duction; the illustrative element is poor, slipshod. 
and monotonous; the script is feverish and usually 
exhibits every evi ence of birth by low mentation, 
And the flow of production is voluminous and 
steady; enlarged on Sunday to 16 or 36 pages, 

Children have a mental appetite for entertain. 
ment. To children whose parents, for various rea. 
sons, do not recognize the importance of this 
normal appetite, the comics are an easily obtainable 
satisfaction. There is no thought effort in the 
enjoyment of comics. What little thinking is jp. 
volved has been done. Enjoyment of the comics 
rapidly develops into a mental habit. And what a 
habit! 


Eleanor Estes’ Moffat series will no doubt 
become a classic. If you have read them once 
to your children, you must read them again 
and again, for each rereading brings forth 
new chuckles. Youngsters also enjoy the 
simple, childlike drawings of her later books 
One can almost hear the Moffats speaking 
when she writes: 

Of course I think the comic books of today are 
in the main, pretty terrible; and I hope that I can 
keep them out of the house. They are a far cry 
from the funny papers we used to have, the Katzen- 
jammer Kids and Foxie Grandpa and such. There 
are so many of them, and so awful! However, I 
think that children such as yours, who read good 
books anyway, are not harmed by them because 
they don’t look upon comic books in the same light 
as they do books. I think that worse than the comic 
books that stick to their own fields are the ones 
that try to rehash the classics. They really are per- 
nicious, for it seems to me that they ruin for a child 
the fine books which they are trying to popularize 
I am thinking of Macheth and some of the others 


a 
Even the Bible 

Fritz Kredel, using only three colors and 
simple line drawings, has done much to create 
fantasy in his illustrations of both Grimms 
and Andersen's fairy stories. For, like Elea- 
nor Estes, he believes in simplicity, in con- 
trast to the comic books with overcrowded 
pages and gaudy colors. We might expect 
them to agree when it comes to rehashing 
classics into comics. Mr. Kredel enlarges 
upon this theme from his own experience 

As far as comics Zo, there is, of course, a lot to 
be said. I want to point out a few things in my 
very bad English! 

Comics prevent successfully any development 
of taste because they are mostly badly drawn and 
printed in terrible colors; bands of words stick- 
ing out from every mouth do not make the pic- 
tures look better. 

Comics help along mental laziness and com- 
pletely prevent fantasy. ; 

About 75 per cent of the comics deal with 
horror, murder, and superhuman nonsense. The 
remaining 25 per cent spoil good literature 
(Dickens told in comics, etc.) 

The trouble is that there is money in it; and 90 
long as people think it’s good to have lots of 
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money, there will always be a good chance that 
comics will be done. I may, in all modesty, state 
that I was asked to do the Holy Bible in comics! 
I turned it down, of course, but done it was, as I 
noticed. ; ' 

Bob Kuhn’s illustrations are well known 
to both fathers and sons who are fond of 
stories about hunting wild animals. He too 
resents the comic’s rehashing of the classics. 

Having never obtained a living from the comics, 
I do not hesitate to concur with those who feel 
that they are sorry substitutes for a good book. I 
feel particularly strongly about the comic versions 
of the great classics. Unless they act as an induce- 
ment to reading the original, they serve no good 
purpose whatsoever, it seems to me. 

Several illustrators have written that the 
reason children read comics is that they ap- 
peal to their love for a world of fancy. They 
also point out that comics contribute nothing 
to their imaginative powers and only give 
them false values. On the other hand, good 
children’s books not only appeal to their 
imagination, but also become part of the 
world in which they live. 

Laurent de Brunhoff, who is continuing 
the “Babar’’ series started by his father, says 
that comics exploit the lower instincts of 
man. He believes that if the illustrator knows 
and loves children, he can create a world of 
fantasy enabling the child to transform him- 
self into a bird or flower. Both his and his 
father’s books appeal to children because they 
are a mixture of imagination and poetry of 
everyday life. Betty Babcock and Hetty Bur- 
lingame Beatty continue along this same 
theme. 

Betty Babcock’s Expandable Pig will set 
any child's imaginative powers in motion. 
She suggests the following reason for the 
popularity of comics, as well as Westerns: 

It is my guess, the popularity of comic books 
and of Western movies are due to children’s nat- 
ural love for the world of fancy. Some twenty years 
or more ago child psychiatrists swung way over 
against fancy, followed by the progressive schools, 
and this did almost banish fancy from the books 
written for children. 

The luckless young then turned to the comics. 
This may oversimplify the problem, but I believe 
there is some real truth in it. 

Hetty Burlingame Beatty, a member of the 
Folly Cove group and author-illustrator of 
the Little Horse, has spent much time and 
thought upon the effect of fantasy created by 
the comics upon the development of the 
imaginative powers of children. Her state- 
ment is constructive and should be given 
careful consideration: 

In my opinion, the comic books foster a type of 
Phantasy and thrill which is not only not based on 
the sounder values of life, but contributes nothing 
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constructive to the mind and emotions of the 
growing child. 

Humor is one of the most valuable qualities in 
life, yet strangely enough the so-called “comics” 
are almost completely devoid of it. Phantasy also 
fosters the quality of imagination in the child, 
which as he or she matures becomes one of the 
most valuable assets of the mind, if rightly used. 
It is this ability to dream beyond what has already 
been seen and done, which underlies invention and 
progress in every field. Maturely coupled with in- 
telligence and realism, it is the quality which has 
made the Edisons and the Lincolns, in fact, the 
great leaders and contributors in every branch of 
life. Shall we then be satisfied to see this invalu- 
able quality warped and colored in the early years 
by a type of brutalistic or sordid thrill expressed 
in the majority of the comics, or by the false values 
and dreams of a superman? .. . We can hardly 
expect peace in a world whose children of today 
are being fed, through the comics, a set of values 
and ideas in which vicious intrigue and conquest 
by violence are the chief source of thrill. 

Robert Lawson, the only one to win both 
the Newbery and Caldecott awards and 
whose illustrations for Munro Leaf's Ferdi- 
nand ate enjoyed even by most comic book 
addicts, gives us an entirely different point 
of view: 

Speaking of comics, I have recently done an 
article . . . in the magazine [section} of “Books” 
(Chicago Tribune, November 13, 1949) for Chil- 
dren's Book Week. In this article, I mildly de- 
fended the comics. It will not be popular... . 
For the publishers, authors, and illustrators of 
children’s books, the answer to the Menace of the 
Comics is a simple one. In selecting books, just 
give them something better and something which 
they will enjoy as much as or more than the comics. 

Mr. Lawson attempted this very thing in 
his two most recent books, The Fabulous 
Flight and Smaller Martin. 


It’s Up to Parents 


Many illustrators are of the opinion that 
comics will never become a problem in homes 
where the parents provide the right kind of 
home life. Virginia Lee Burton, Marguerite 
de Angeli, Bettina Ehrlich, Marjorie Torrey, 
Elizabeth Milhous, Lois Lenski, and Madge 
Chastain are all of the belief that good lit- 
erature and fine illustrations are just as im- 
portant to a child’s diet as vitamins. 

Virginia Burton, who won the Newbery 
prize for her Little House and whose books 
about snowplows and steam shovels fascinate 
boys, is combating comics by trying to write 
better books. She is fortunate in having boys 
of her own to whom she can read her stories 
while writing them. 

I feel the same way as you do about comics, and 
that is partially why I write books. I feel that it is 


a losing battle, but certainly one worth fighting. 
I did Calico, the Wonder Horse when my boys 
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were very much interested in comic books, and I 
am now redrawing it for reprint. However, I think 
that if one can give children enough good books, 
the effect of the comics will be quite harmless, and 
the children will grow out of it. 


Another parent-illustrator, Marguerite de 
Angeli, who won the Newbery medal in 
1950 for her Door in the Wall, echoes the 
same thoughts: 


As far as comic books are concerned, I know 
little about them, but from what I see they are 
largely a matter of poor taste. They needn't be a 
menace. If children are read to, early and often, 
and are given good books, they will choose the best 
for themselves and comics will have a small part in 
their lives. As you know, the influence a child 
feels most strongly and for the longest is the in- 
fluence of home and parents. 


Bettina Ehrlich, who as a child lived in 
Italy and later married an Austrian, wrote her 
first Cocola book while her husband was 
sculptor in residence at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. She now lives in London and, with her 
background, we feel she is speaking for all 
the illustrators of children’s books in the 
world. 


I always thing it is so important for young chil- 
dren to see good pictures in their books. Although 
at times they like the bad ones just as well, I am 
sure that their later tastes will greatly depend on 
this “food” of their early childhood. 


To Supply Good Books 


Marjorie Torrey speaks for the Merri- 
weathers: 


The Merriweathers would not forbid their chil- 
dren to read them [comics] or try keeping them 
away from them. They'd have the attitude that you 
have, of course... . But naturally everyone would 
have access to a wide range of reading matter; the 
young ones wouldn't want to stuff themselves on 
comics—any more than children (or grown-ups, 
for that matter!) given a variety of well prepared 
nourishing food are constantly hungry for candy— 
which, after all, isn't bad for them in moderation. 

All my life I've believed that all children (except 
the tragic victims of mental deficiency) will grow 
up beautifully—to be considerate, honest, courage- 
ous, and wise—if their parents and teachers are 
loving, intelligent, understanding. The trouble is 
that often the parents and teachers themselves 
weren't surrounded with love, intelligence, and 
understanding, so they lack it, and the children 
suffer. But I do think—I hope—that people have 
begun to realize this more and more. 

Certainly thoughtful, sensitively written books, 
that stir imagination and awaken sympathy and in- 
terest in one’s fellow human beings, are of great 
importance—and help everyone (old and young as 
well) to mature. And the whole world—all of us 
—needs to do a lot of maturing. 


Katherine Milhous is the illustrator-author 
with the distinction of winning within the 
same year the Herald Tribune prize, the Cal- 
decott medal, and also having her book se- 
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lected by the Junior Literary Guild. He 
comment upon the necessity of having not 
only good home training, but church and 
school training as well, was thus aptly put: 

As to the comics, I really can't be quoted as hay. 
ing an opinion. I don’t read them, and I have no 
children, or nephews, or nieces—so I can't give 4 
first hand opinion as to how they affect children, 
I am told that they are a deadly influence—but then 
the same might be said of things seen and heard 
over radio, television, and in some magazines, Jp 
my own childhood, I read the comics every Sunday 
—but when I became of high school age, I put 
away childish things, and read them no more. Per. 
haps the modern comics are more deadly than those 
before World War I, just as all life is deadlier 
today. But I do believe that home, school, and 
church training are the important things to stress. 
A reading child will forsake the comics, a child 
with good parental example will not turn into a 
gangster. 

Lois Lenski, author and illustrator of some 
forty books, writes for two different age 
groups. Preschool age are fond of her books 
about the Small Family, and most fourth 
graders are familiar with her regional stories, 
Strawberry Girl, won for her, in 1945, the 
Newbery medal. She advises: 

We can't dispose of comics (and radio and mov- 
ies) by forbidding them. Children will get them 
anyhow. We will have to work against them. We 
will have to provide good substitutes for them, and 
help the children to prefer the substitutes. The best 
weapons we have to fight them with are books 
Next to Sunday school, and moral teaching, the 
best weapon against juvenile delinquency is books 

Madye Lee Chastain, author of Loboll; 
Farm, sums up quite well what Burton, de 
Angeli, Ehrlich, Torrey, Milhous, and Lois 
Lenski have said: 

Comic books are certainly a great problem to 
parents, but I am convinced that the only solution 


is to furnish children with good literature, and 
abundance of it. 


And Men Say 


We have just offered the solutions to the 
comic problem by several of our leading 
women illustrators as well as authors. Several 
men who illustrate children’s books feel the 
same as Milhous and Lenski, that comics 
should not be singled out, but that other 
media should be attacked as well. 

Henry Pitz, well known for his drawings 
in historical juveniles, opens the attack with 
the following: 

Like most other illustrators and educators, I am 
very much concerned about our present comics. 
They are, of course, cheap and vulgar, and must 
have an unhappy effect upon the young minds, but 
at the same time, it would be unintelligent to con- 
demn them without qualification, because the Walt 
Disney strips, for instance, have great charm and 
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sometimes poetry in them, and others, like ‘Terry 
and the Pirates,” are exceedingly well drawn and 
composed, and show great gifts of pictorial narra- 
tive. I am afraid that the comics are a symptom 
rather than a cause, and I am sure that it is a fine 
thing to crusade against them, but that it is even 
more necessary to open warfare on all the fronts. 


Bernard Garbutt’s expressive illustrations 
for his wife’s books, Hoodie and Michael the 
Colt, have been well received by the kinder- 
garten set. He writes: 


I think the menace you are combating is not so 
much a comic book menace as such, but a menace 
expressed in much journalism all over the country 
—a menace of prejudice and cruelty. As to the 
comic books, they are a very fine medium which 
has been almost completely ruined by their con- 
tent... . Specifically I think this medium would 
be a wonderful presentation of history or science, 
particularly for the lower grades. 

William Moyer, is known to the young 
horse-reading generation for his illustrations 
in Taffy’s Foal, by Elisa Bialk. His letter 
sounds like a colleague speaking at a college 
faculty meeting. 

It seems to me that the comic book craze is not 
an isolated phenomenon, but is a logical outgrowth 
of the trends of the last thirty years. We have been 
obsessed with the idea of making things so easy 
for the child learning to read through the public 
school years, that when he is through with his 
schooling, he is hardly capable of reading anything 
but the simplest material, and, preferably, very little 
of that. He has never gained the ability to master 
comfortably a good work of literature. To me, it 
seems like allowing a child to eat nothing but 
candy and sweets and then expecting him to follow 
a balanced diet later. I doubt if Alice in Wonder- 
land and The Wind in the Willows would be 
simple enough to find their way into children’s lit- 
erature today unless they were rewritten. Luckily, 
they were published in another era. 

Another thing that may have a bearing is the 
trend toward diluting ‘children’s literature to ele- 
ments of “blood and thunder.” My guess is that 
Treasure Island will still hold its own while some 
of the milder ones of today will not-keep a child's 
interest. The comics are supplying this and natur- 
ally the child turns to them. 

Since the parent of today is the school child of 
twenty to thirty years ago, he is the victim of these 
trends, and sets very little example for his children 
in the way of literature. When our whole genera- 
tion buys its literature on the basis of the female 
with the low-cut gown on the jacket, what can we 
expect from the children ? 

In short, I believe the comic book craze goes 
deeper than the thing itself, and is only one mani- 
festation of the whole literary trend. 


Movies, radio, and television are criticized 
along with the comics by James Daugherty. 
Mr. Daugherty uses his ink and paints to 
teach our young people the meaning of de- 
mocracy. Democracy takes on a new mean- 
ing after the child has read his Poor Richard, 
Daniel Boone, or Abraham Lincoln; thus, his 
criticism is a timely one: 
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These media are flooding their vulgarity and 
shoddy sensationalism upon our precious children. 
. . . I might add that radio, television, and movies 
are of course great channels for communication. 
But, they should be used in some degree at least to 
impart the message of democratic idealism and 
achievement with which our history is rich, to 
young people. 

Will Lipkind and Nicholas Mordinoff, 
both artists who won recognition on their 
first book, The Two Reds, as a runner-up for 
the 1951 Caldecott award, sum up some of 
the ideas given to us by William Moyer, 
Bernard Garbutt, Henry Pitz, and James 
Daugherty. 

The comics are no worse than the dime novels 
of the last generation . . . and no better. But the 
transition from Frank Merriwell to Treasure Island 
was easy. And then all literature lay open to the 
young reader. Today the comics are only one part 
of a vicious circle of influences that absorb the 
child's interest and lead him away from anything 
good in art. Radio, movies, and television are other 
parts of this circle. The wise parent will not pro- 
hibit these indulgences. He will guide his children 
to the many good things now accessible. Where 
the child encounters the competing influence of 
good things, the taste will develop that will ulti- 
mately reject the mechanical contrivances and 
vulgar thrills of commercial art. 


The High Cost of Reading 


Many of the illustrators are concerned 
with the price of children’s books. Costs are 
so high that three-fourths of the higher 
priced books for children are sold to librar- 
ies. Fortunately for those who cannot afford 
to buy their children many books, they can 
be had at most libraries. One well known 
Caldecott winner made the statement that he 
could not afford to buy his own books! 

Many illustrators felt that a child should 
be encouraged to buy an occasional book for 
himself with the money he would have other- 
wise spent on comic books. This is excellent 
advice, but the child is soon discouraged at 
the tremendous difference in the price of the 
comic and the book. Fritz Kredel and Fritz 
Eichenberg and many other artists have 
drawn for the “Illustrated Junior Library” 
series. These well illustrated classics are being 
sold for little more than a dollar each. The 
Golden Books are doing for our younger 
children today what Newbery did a couple 
of hundred years ago—providing good books 
at a nominal price. 

Roger DuVoisin, the 1948 winner of the 
Caldecott medal for his White Snow, Bright 
Snow, believes that much of the trash put on 
the market is due to the unscrupulous pub- 
lisher. 

(Continued on page 159) 








Science Fiction in High Schools 
By Karl Jenkinson * 


IGH school librarians, wondering wheth- 

er science fiction deserves a place on the 
shelves, forget it is already there. Jules Verne 
is on the English teacher's list, Gulliver's 
Travels gathers dust on the shelves, and some 
of the early works of H. G. Wells still circu- 
late. The boy fan will turn up his nose at 
Verne—-the science and the style are old 
fashioned—but the works of Wells are alive 
and his ideas often filched. 

A good science fiction story must be prob- 
able. Starting with a new invention or dis- 
covery, the story must go on from there. 
Depicting life on other planets under con- 
ditions which astronomers know to be untrue 
is frowned upon, unless the invention itself 
changes the conditions. There are books that 
do not follow these rules, but they are not 
the good ones. 

But there is a continuity permitted within 
this type of tale; a strange continuity that 
cannot be found elsewhere. A logical history 
of invention that is outlined by one is taken 
over by others. A good story need not start 
with a fresh invention of its own. In the 
period of “history” in which the story takes 
place, the invention, all the fans know, has 
already been made, perfected, and is in rou- 
tine use. Historical ‘‘facts,’’ industrial or sci- 
entific, charted for thousands of years ahead 
by one, are taken for gospel by another, as 
apocryphal by a third, and in the tale of a 
fourth have already become myth. 


Not All Vicious 


One reason for the disrepute of science fic- 
tion is the source from which most of it 
comes. The pulps on the newsstand, with 
covers as lurid as those on the twenty-five- 
cent reprints, seem to be all a librarian would 
wish to avoid. But the best stories come from 
magazines with covers far more chaste than 
the usual book jacket. Most of the stories in 
the lurid pulps are known as space opera. 
Change the locale to earth, the bems (bug- 
eyed monsters) to gangsters or rustlers, the 
rocket to a horse or a souped-up car, and the 
stories could not be told from the average 
Western or crime story. 


* Librarian, Fenger High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The best of science fiction is different, The 
fan claims it is not supposed to be literature 
not designed to teach, merely to entertain, H 
goes too far in his abnegation. We know; 
boy absorbs material about the climate, peo 
ples, and customs, the plants and animals of ; 
strange country from an adventure story. Ong 
who reads science fiction absorbs informatio, 
too, but it is about the stars and planets, ac. 
celeration and gravity, or atomic energy and 
the rocket jet. The woof of the stories might 
be atmospheric pressures or composition, the 
symbiosis of living organisms, or the cold of 
deep space. High school librarians who have 
protested that the stories are trash have para 
doxically said that the science is too difheult 
The science isn’t; but the social, philosophi- 
cal, economic, and political ideas may, in 
deed, be only half understood. 


Social Criticism 

A great deal of criticism of the social order 
is packed into these stories, as it was wher 
Swift found Gulliver his only means of e 
pression. Strange and startling ideas come 
forward ; all kinds of utopias compete for the 
reader's approval, praised and disparaged 
from one story to another. The boy who reads 
science fiction is truly a ‘‘marginal man, 
touch with the ideas of many centuries, cast 
in the guise of cellulose pills. Monopolies 
are castigated ; private enterprise is praised 
social ownership is pictured in all its varia 
tion—as a minimum floor on which private 
enterprise flourishes, as a civilization in which 
most men are slaves, as a system which a Bel- 
lamy could approve, or one which a Ruskit 
would design. Hagiocracies and stratocracie 
ochlocracies and bureaucracies are discussed 
and evaluated, rise and fall; and the good 
and evil of kings and councils, of parliaments 
and oligarchies, flow through the tales. 

As in the dime novels of yesterday, evi 
rarely triumphs. Intolerance, if it exists, is 
be fought, and although in today’s world a 
Einstein is not heard on the dangers of a hy- 
drogen bomb, the science fiction fan knows 
that atomic warfare is not a plaything to loos 
at will. He has read about the destruction of 
World War III, and the universal chaos that 
followed it, he knows what bacteriological 
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warfare will do to the innocent and guilty, 
and of the mutants from the radioactive dust. 

Since Hiroshima, science fiction has be- 
come more popular. The number of science 
fiction magazines has doubled and tripled, 
and doubled again. Radio programs have 
proliferated, and movies have been made. 
There are not many good writers in the field, 
and they have spread themselves thin. It used 
to be that one magazine, Astounding Science 
Fiction, contained nearly all of the good sto- 
ries; now the slicks have entered the market, 
and a few other magazines are competing. 

A lot of old material has been dressed up 
and published in book form, material which 
should have been left in Limbo. The new an- 
thologies have put in much of only historical 
intefest, to their detriment. But there are 
some very good books out, and the boys who 
will read nothing but science fiction can often 
be caught with it and tamed. The radio pro- 
grams and the magazines bring constant re- 
cruits to the group. A librarian can graduate 
many a boy from the comic books with its 
use, who would fail to see the pleasures of a 
western story or a book about pirates. 

Here is one man’s list of the best for high 
schools, with a few items starred for first pur- 
chase (although in such a small list it is diffi- 
cult to select). And—by the way—the sub- 
ject heading, even for the high school library 
that uses the word ‘stories’ instead of ‘‘fic- 
tion,” is “Science fiction.”” The fans would 
not recognize it as “Science—stories,”” which 
means something else anyway. 


ANTHOLOGIES 


BLEILER and Dikxty. Best Science Fiction Stories: 
1949. Fell, 1949 
An annual volume. 
*CONKLIN. Best of Science Fiction. Crown, 1946 
Treasury of Science Fiction. Crown, 1948 
—Big Book of Science Fiction. Crown, 1950 
*HEALY and McComas. Adventures in Time and 
Space. Random House, 1946 
GREENBERG. Men against the Stars. Gnome, 1950 


SINGLE AUTHORS 

Asimov. Pebble in the Sky. Doubleday, 1950. 
Young moderns ed. 

BrabBurY. Martian Chronicles. Doubleday, 1950 

Brown. What Mad Universe. Dutton, 1949. 
(Also Avon) 

HEINLEIN. Man Who Sold the Moon. 
1950 


Short stories, the first volume of his ‘'Future His- 
tory’’ series. 
—Space Cadet. Scribner, 1948 
—Red Planet. Scribner, 1949 
—Farmer in the Sky. Scribner, 1950 _ 
Heinlein is probably the best writer in the field. 
The last three above are boys’ stories, the very best of 
the best; splendid adventure stories joined to exact 
science, ethical judgments, and good family relation- 
ships, 


*VAN Vocr. World of A. Grosset, 1950 
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Pocket BooK ANTHOLOGIES 


CONKLIN. Science Fiction Galaxy. Permabooks 

MERRIL. Shot in the Dark. Bantam 

WELLS. Invasion from Mars. Dell 

WoLHEIM. Pocket Book of Science Fiction. Pocket 
Books 

All the above are good anthologies. If in doubt, 

why not start with them? Put them in the pamphlet 
file. 

When all your science fiction is “out,” give 
the disappointed fan one of the New Ameri- 
can Library reprints (Mentor Books, nonfic- 
tion): Jones, Life on Other Worlds ; Gamow, 
Biography of the Earth, or his Birth and 
Death of the Sun (now o.p. in Mentor Books, 
but still in print, Viking) ; or let the fan see 
the Viking Conquest of Space, text by Willy 
Ley, pictures by Chester Bonestell. 

Ss 8 
COMICS 
(Continued from page 157) 

It is true that most of the literature and art for 
children is of a very low standard. This is because 
too many publishers have discovered that by cater- 
ing to the worst tastes of the buying parents, they 
can make huge profits from children’s publications. 
All parents, even those who never read, buy books 
for their children. 

Fritz Eichenberg, who pictured Black 
Beauty for the Illustrated Junior Library, 
writes: 

Better and low priced children’s books will do a 
lot to combat them. They certainly have done a lot 


to spoil the taste of several generations of Ameri- 
cans. 


Many of us would agree with Eichenberg, 
but we can be consoled by one who was able 
to study the reading habits of our Army dur- 
ing the last war. He has asked to remain 
anonymous, but he would be known to any 
child familiar with current literature. A para- 
graph from his letter seems to provide a fit- 
ting conclusion to this study. 

This war against comics is mine too. But there's 
a consoling fact in this war that we think we are 
losing, and it’s a fact which I get from every li- 
brarian I talk to. It’s simply this—although mil- 
lions of comic book addicts seem to sprout from 
the ground every morning, good literature actually 
is being read today by more kids than ever before. 

During the last war when I was in the Infor- 
mation and Education Division, a lot of educators 
became terribly upset about the comic-book-reading 
army. We then polled the Army and discovered to 
our amazement, that somehow or other, the guys 
were also reading more Shakespeare, Swift, Milton, 
and what have you than any other army has ever 
bothered itself with before. Not the same guys 
maybe, but the aristocracy of brains was mighty 
alive and kicking in spite of the millions of tons 
of trash. All of which proves that parents, teach- 
ers, educators, and writers are more than holding 
their own. 
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What Magazines Do Children Really Like? 


By Clarence D, Hart t 


Ty children read magazine?” 
“What magazines do they like best ?” 

‘Are comic magazines influencing children 
in their development stage in learning read- 
ing skills?” 

“Do boys and girls like the same maga- 
zines ?”” 

“What interests children most 
magazine reading?” 

In a recent research of children’s interests, 
opportunity was given to get answers to some 
of these questions. A ‘Library Interest In- 
ventory” was taken of over eight hundred 
children, divided as follows: 


in their 


TOTAL 
129 
118 
110 
110 
102 

86 
95 
88 


838 


GRADES GIRLS Boys 


Totals .... 37 459 

These children were attending either a 
consolidated school or one, two, or four room 
schools in Supervisory Union 48 in New 
Hampshire. Supervisory Union 48 is made 
up of the towns of Plymouth, Rumney, Dor- 
chester, North Woodstock, Campton, Went- 
worth, and Thornton, all in New Hampshire 
in the Winnepesauki region. There was one 
fifteen teacher school at Plymouth and one 
four teacher school at North Woodstock. Be- 
sides these there were four two teacher 
schools, and eleven one teacher schools in the 
union. 

The question which prompted this paper 
was phrased: “What is the magazine you like 
best? What part do you like in it?” Re- 
sponses are the basis for a brief tabulation 
and appraisal. 

As with all interest inventories the almost 
unanimous response of the upper grades 
might indicate filling in the blanks to appear 
“well read.” Putting in what the teacher 
thinks is desirable might also have been done. 


_ © Part of a doctorate thesis on improving library serv- 
ices in educational regions. 

t Principal, Carpenter (Elementary) School, Wolfsboro, 
New Hampshire. 
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Neither of these additional limitations in th. 
children’s responses should be underest 
mated. 

Of the 838 children filling in the inveo. 
tory, 690 answered the magazine queries 
Many of those not responding were priman 
children. Several inferences may be mac 
from this lack of response in the priman 
grades. First, the examiner's rapport with 
the children may have been lacking. Se 
ondly there may have been no magazines they 
could refer to by name. Thirdly, they ma 
have had no contact with magazines. — 


TABLE I 

Response to Magazine Question 

Total 
Grade taking inventory 
Decks MES eek ens: ~ ae 
vce ee | -<% . 93 
Pe tek RE isances YOO 
> i 87 
a wee 90 
. 86. <4 78 
ee eee 94 
i —a SS .. . 87 


Total 
magazine response 


Total ... 838 690 Average 

A tabulation of the children’s choices in- 
dicated 100 different magazines were best 
liked among the children. Another limita- 
tion of the study is apparent. With this di 
versification of interests, any one magazine 
preference might be in question unless heav- 
ily subscribed to by children. 

One such indication was noted in the heavy 
preference for comic magazines, especially 
among primary children. Of the 680 answer 
ing the questions, 171 chose comics as their 
favorite magazine. 


TABLE II 
Total Grade Response to Comics (by per cent) 


; Io mW Ww oV-svi vil Vil 
Comic 
magazines 32 47 47 25 16 22 4 


Another such preference was noted in the 
interest of children in Life magazine. Unlike 
comic magazines, Life had a continued fol- 
lowing throughout all the grade levels. Sa- 
urday Evening Post seemed to be the next 
most sought for magazine among children. 
It, like Life, had a steady following. 
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TABLE III 
Total Grade Responses to Weeklies 
(by per cent) 
I li Wi IV Vv ViI-séoV#ii Vidi 
10 20 13. 17 10 6 20 12 
eo ¢£ &£ 3 2-8 7 & 


Grade 


Sports Stories, Boys’ Life, and Popular Sci- 
ence were strictly boys’ choices in magazines. 
All seemed to gain in interest after the read- 
ing habit had become established. 


TABLE IV 

Predominate Boys’ Interests (by per cent) 

Grade 1 W Wf Iv Vv ViVi Vill 
Sports ae Fe EES ae 
Boys’ Life eee o. +. l 2 z ‘> 8 
ee SME os as OB BO 2 28 

American Girl, Senior Prom, Calling All 
Girls, and Movie Magazine were the girls’ 
choices of magazines. None were too preva- 
lent in any one grade level. Again, the 
choices were seen in the more nature reading 
groups. 

TABLE V 
Girls’ Interests (by per cent) 

Grade 1 Ww om IW Vv Vi Vil Via 
American 

Girl 
Senior 

Prom ... 
Calling All 

Girls 
Movie 


Magazine 


Another group of magazines indicated in 
the study was that one which seemed to in- 
terest primary and intermediate grade chil- 
dren. Here appeared Jack and Jill, Wee Wis- 
dom, Child Life, and Children’s Activities. 
Most of these indicated a predominate girl 
choice. 

TABLE VI 
Primary and Intermediate Interests 
(by per cent) 

Grade I Wu om iv VI Vil VII 
Jakand Jill 6 7 8 5 
Playmate es wee Me: 
Wee 

Wisdom °° o. 3 ee 
Ctitg ..... 2. 2 
Children’ s 

Activities 3 1 #4 #41~« 2 


Several facts were noted in the responses 
to the question, “What parts are most liked 
in the magazines?" Foremost among these 
were pictures and stories. Pictures appear to 
be the main interest of grades one and two. 
— gained interest as children learned to 
read, 
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TABLE VII 
Grade Response to Parts of Magazines 
(by per cent) 
Grade I Wm Ww iv Vv VI Vil.vil 
Picture 
Interest... 49 2 3 G £3 2 °F 
Story 
Interest... 15 57 44 60 67 69 
It is worth noting that among the stories 
mentioned specifically, children were inter- 
ested in sports stories, stories of real people, 
adventure, and mystery stories. The children 
of this study seemed to feel that other desir- 
able qualities in magazines are humor, car- 
toons, cowboys, jokes, fashions, and scouting. 
Advertising had only a slight following 
among the children. 


What We Discovered 


Several conclusions appear as a result of 
this study. They are: 


Comic magazines have a definite following in 
the area in which this study was made. A very 
heavy part of the reading is found in the primary 
and intermediate grades—those grades in which 
reading is being mastered. Whether these maga- 
zines are the most accessible, the most interesting to 
the children, or are read for lack of a positive pro- 
gram of good magazine selection can only be 
conjectured as a result of this study. 

Popular weekly magazines have a definite interest 
to children. Both Life and Post seem to be found 
in the environment of the children. Both seem to 
appeal to them. In addition the magazines seem to 
be varied enough in material to have a steady fol- 
lowing from grades one to eight. 

Of only minimum interest to children of this 
study are boys’ and girls’ magazines suggested in 
many recent library studies. Walraven and Hall- 
quest stated these magazines are good boys’ and 
girls’ magazines: True Comics (now extinct), 
Calling All Girls, Real Heroes, True Aviation, 
Calling All Boys, Polly Pigtails, Calling All Kids, 
Sports Stars." Leon Carnovsky listed these maga- 
zines as most popular in seventy-eight Chicago 
libraries: St. Nicholas and American Boy (both 
now extinct), Child Life, Boys’ Life, American 
Girl, and Nature Magazine. Mary P. Douglas 
lists as the first ten elementary school magazines: 
Air Youth Horizons, American Boy, American Girl, 
Boys’ Life, Building America, Child Life, Chil- 
drens’ Activities, Current Events, Hobbies, and Jack 
and Jill. L. F. Fargo lists the following as the best 
children’s magazines in the judgment of a number 
of expert librarians. 

For grades 1-6: American Boy, American Girl, 
Building America, Child Life, National Geo- 
graphic, Nature Magazine, Popular Mechanics, St. 


1 Teaching through the Elementary School Library 
H. W. Wilson, 1948, p. 76. 

2 ‘Public Library Book Collections."’ Library Quarterly, 
1935, p. 261-88. 

3 Teacher Librarian's Handbook. A.L.A, 1947, p. 76. 
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Nicholas, Story Parade. Additional in Grades 7 and 
8: Hygea, Radio News, and School Arts Magazine. 
H. W. Brown listed these magazines as the most 
frequently subscribed to throughout the United 
States: National Geographic, Child Life, Popular 
Mechanics, American Girl, Instructor, Nature Mag- 
azine, School Arts, Grade Teacher, Story Parade, 
American Junior Red Cross, American Boy, and 
Boys’ Life.’ Of the first eighteen magazines listed in 
the tabulation of this study, the librarians’ and 
schools’ suggested magazines ranked in children’s 
preference in this order (asterisk for suggested mag- 
azines): 

PER CENT OF 


MAGAZINE TOTAL 
1. Comic magazines eet 
TE west Prd erat eo 
3. Saturday Evening Post : 8 
4. Sports S000teS . cs cua 5 

*5. Jack and Jill ..... +3 5 al 
ae =a 


*7. American Girl . 
8. Movie magazines . 
9. Senior Prom 
*10. Popular Science 
*11. National Geographic 
*12. Playmate ..... 
*13. Wee Wisdom *. 
*14. Children's Activitie 
*15. Child Life 
a eS eee . 
17. Field and Stream 
18. Western Magazine 


eee ee ee tN 





* The Library in the School. A.L.A. 1939, p. 242. 

5 A Study of Methods and Practices in Supplying Library 
Service to Public Elementary Schools in United States, a 
doctorate thesis, 1941, p. 104. 





At intervals in the Isabella Wyche Elementary School, Charlotte, North Carolina, classe 
select books to illustrate and the results are displayed in the library, the top shelves making 
a perfect frame for the pictures. 


The magazines geared to primary and inter. 
mediate grade children have found a following jp 
the girls of these ages, not the boys. Whether the 
stories are not appealing—whether competition 
with other magazines is too keen cannot be ap. 
swered by this study, except by inferenc 


Answers and Further Question; 


The ure which prompted the study 
of children’s magazine interests have been 
answered only in part. The writer found 
that: 

Children have preferences in magazines 

Children like definite magazines according 
grade and sex. 

Comic magazines are preferred during the early 
developmental stages of learning to read 

Children have types of reading that appear t 
interest them according to grade and sex 


The questions which puzzled the writer 
have raised additional ones even more 
puzzling and probably more pertinent 

What effect would a positve magazine progran 
have on children’s reading desires and interest 

Are the magazines now published for children 
filling the physiological developmental needs of 
boys and girls? 

Are the communities and the schools accepting as 
their responsibility the selection and developr 
of magazine reading among children 





Future interest and research may provide 
answers to these questions too 
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New Books for Human Relations’ 


A SELECTED READING LIST FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


By Mildred Kaufmant 


ANY nations of the world observed 
United Nations Day. On television, in 
the newspapers, millions followed the observ- 
ance with vital interest. Within the same 
week librarians and teachers met at a human 
relations institute to seek, to share, to plan 
ways of improving relations with others. We 
may not make the headlines, nor appear on 
television, yet as teachers and as librarians 
we exert considerable influence on the think- 
ing, maybe not of millions, but certainly of 
those with whom we work. Do not belittle 
your role. You can and do exert more in- 
fluence than modesty allows you to admit, 
especially if you work with young people. 
It is in the spirit of cooperation that we 
meet to share our experiences, to offer what- 
ever we can toward realizing a happier, better 
world, be it in family, community, or in na- 
tional or international relations. As a chil- 
dren’s librarian, I have been asked to suggest 
some of the recent books in the field of 
human relations which may be helpful to the 
junior high school student. I would like to 
discuss the general trends of the output this 
year as they pertain to a human relations pro- 
gram for the junior high school group, and 
secondly, speak of specific books which are 
especially useful. 


A Spate of Books 


There have been approximately a thousand 
juvenile books published since the human re- 
lations institute held here a year ago. Review- 
ing the year’s output with an eye to its useful- 
ness in a human relations program, we find 
many worth-while books dealing with inter- 
group relations. Of course, our list cannot 
include them all, but these books have been 
selected because they make a positive contri- 
bution to a human relations program. 

It is in the belief that books can be used, 
and especially with children, as a vicarious 
experience in living with others that I offer 


_* Adapted from a talk given at the Third Human Rela- 
tions Institute for Teachers and Librarians, Boston Public 
Library, October 28, 1950. 

* Children’s Librarian, Mattapan Branch, Boston Pub- 
lic Library, 
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these titles. As Paul Hazard so beautifully 
said in his article, ‘Books, Children and 
Men,” in the 1944 Horn Book: 

Yes, children's books keep alive . . . a sense of 
humanity. They describe their native land lovingly, 
but they also describe faraway lands where un- 
known brothers live. They understand the essen- 
tial quality of their race, but each of them is a 
messenger that goes beyond mountains and rivers, 
beyond the seas, to the very ends of the world in 
the search of new friendships. Each country gives 
and each country receives . . . and so it comes 
about that in our first impressionable years the 
universal republic of childhood is born. 


In Addition—Not Instead 


Culled from the many books published 
since the last human relations list, the present 
list continues from where the previous one 
ended. It aims to supplement, not to sup- 
plant, earlier bibliographies on the subject. 
For example, Florence Fitch’s One God is 
still peerless although this year there is an 
excellent new book on comparative religion 

The Good Ways by Delight Ansley. The 
author was a librarian in a Pennsylvania 
preparatory school. Her book grew out of the 
many questions asked of her by the students 
in preparing a series of school discussions 
and assembly programs on the various forms 
of religion and their place in the world. It 
is not as simple as One God, nor does it have 
the beautiful revealing photographs. Its spe- 
cial usefulness lies, however, in the fact that 
it continues where One God ends. It explains 
in considerable detail the philosophy of the 
founders of the great religions and empha- 
sizes throughout the many likenesses in the 
thinking of the great religious leaders. There 
are differences, but it is astounding to dis- 
cover the many ways in which they agree, 
especially regarding human relations. 

Surveying the output this year from the 
standpoint of general trends, one notes a 
shift in regional interest. Last year there were 
many regional stories of the South and of the 
Southern mountain people. This year interest 
has swung to the Southwest. There are many 
books describing the work of the mission 
fathers and the relations between the Spanish 
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conqueror and the Indian, relations that were 
often strained, but all these books speak of 
the contribution of both Spaniard and Indian 
to the area and to American culture in gen- 
eral. Especially noteworthy are Tomas and 
the Red Headed Angel and two novels in the 
famous “Land of the Free’’ series—The Sil- 
ver Fleece by Florence and Carl Means, and 
Colt of Destiny by Alida Malkus. 


Indians Are Popular 


It may be due to the influence of television 
that this year there seems to be an unusual 
interest in Indians, and not only in the In- 
dians of the Southwest, an interest reflected 
in the avalanche of stories about Indians. 
However, unlike the television programs 
which tend to emphasize the warlike charac- 
ter of the Indian, most of the books about 
Indians this year tend to reflect a growing 
concern for their welfare and to point out 
the rude treatment and neglect suffered by 
them at the hand of the white man. The 
White Cheyenne, Sparrow Hawk, and Crazy 
Horse are sobering books for the white 
reader. 


And the United Nations 


A growing interest in the United Nations 
is seen in the increasing output of books 
describing the history and customs of the 
nations of the world, especially of the new 
nations, such as India and Israel. Quite a 
number of books about these nations have 
appeared, including several fine biographies 
of their leaders, such as Gandhi, Herzl, and 
Weizmann. This year, perhaps because of 
the Holy Year, much attention has been fo- 
cused on Italy, and there are many new books 
about Italy, Knight of Florence, Five Sons of 
Italy, Italian Roundabout, and Pope Pius XII, 
to mention a few. 

Most timely and welcome is Eleanor Roose- 
velt’s and Helen Ferris’ book, Partners: The 
United Nations and Y outh, which highlights 
the innumerable ways in which the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies have helped 
and are helping young people everywhere. It 
is a truly inspiring account of the many suc- 
cessful but unsung activities promoted by the 
United Nations. It is a mast for every library. 

As last year, there is still great interest in 
the immigrant to our shores. There are many 
excellent stories describing the problems and 
the contributions of the American immigrant. 
Some, like Debbie of the Green Gate and 
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Elizabeth of the Mayflower, tell of the early 
settlers. Others, like The Story of Irving 
Berlin, tell of later arrivals who found in our 
land new hope for themselves and contrib. 
uted to the happiness of Americans yet to 
come. 

Very timely is Tim's Place, the story of 
Stephen, an Austrian refugee boy who comes 
to live with the Holsteads on their New 
Hampshire farm in keeping with the wish of 
Tim, the eldest Holstead boy, who was killed 
in Austria. Stephen tries to please the family, 
tries his best to do Tim's work, but teen-age 
Lucy and her younger brother Ricky resent 
the intrusion of the foreign boy with his 
formal manners, funny speech, and ignorance 
of American ways. Stephen finds a land of 
plenty and is surprised to find no fences be- 
tween many of the houses, but almost im- 
penetrable fences around the hearts of the 
neighbors, who view the former enemy lad 
with suspicion. Eventually and aftet many 
lonely, trying days and humiliating experi- 
ences, Stephen proves himself to the com- 
munity and wins Tim's place in the heart of 
the family. 

The attitude of a former enemy is also the 
theme of Teru by Lucy Crockett, a revealing 
study of life in occupied Japan. As a Red 
Cross worker in Japan for two years immedi- 
ately after the surrender, the author writes 
intimately and thoughtfully of the adjustment 
of average middle-class people to postwar 
life. The Katayama family had prided itself 
on its manners and culture. Returning to 
their suburban home outside Yokohama, they 
find it a shambles. From debris they erect a 
shack. Life is hard, almost too much for 
them, especially for the older people, to 
whom the clash between their traditional 
Japanese ways and the new democratic ideas 
of the conqueror seems terrific. 


Not so Black as Painted 


Propaganda had poisoned the minds of the 
populace against the ‘giant conqueror lords,” 
the “foreign monsters,” and “devil brutes,” 
as the Americans were called. How the Japa- 
nese people feared what the foreign barbari- 
ans would do to the defeated and humiliated 
Japanese, as was, of course, their lordly right! 
Even Teru, a twelve-year-old girl, had heard 
that the “foreign monsters” would pick up 
children and dash their heads against the 
wall. So when an American soldier gives 
Teru a candy bar, the family just does not 


(Continued on page 166) 
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A Book Week Program 


By Helen Conger * 


gh a Book Week Program. 
Wuy? To introduce the library to all 
our employees. Many of our services are new. 
Because our employees must be housed in two 
buildings, some do not visit library because of 
location. A chapel program is the best way 
to introduce the library to many because you 
have a larger group. 

Wuo? The librarian with the help of 
artists from the art department who are in- 
tensely interested in the library because of its 
help in verification of pictures, titles, and 
copy. The library is a place for teen agers to 
wait for their parents and “keep out of their 
hair.” Several of these boys and girls have 
made constructive suggestions for the im- 
provement of the library. They like to help 
arrange exhibits and make booklets. 

WHEN? November 16, 1951 (Friday 
chapel ) 

WHat? A Book Week Program for 
chapel, taking the form of a skit, “The Doc- 
tor Prescribes.”’ 

How? 1. Clear date with executive secre- 
tary for chapel program. Get it in writing. 
This has to be done in advance. (Consult 
Book Committee. ) 

2. Order well in advance Book Week ma- 
terial from Children’s Book Council, 50 
West 53rd Street, New York 19. 

3. Browse for materials on skits and plays. 
Read Library on the Air, Marie D. Loizeaux; 
North Carolina School Library Handbook, 
Mary Peacock Douglas; Activity Book for 
School Libraries, Lucile Fargo; Activity Book 
Number Two, Lucile Fargo; The Library 
Broadcasts, Frances G. Nunmaker; and vari- 
ous Book Week numbers of Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 

4. Consider needs of users of library. 
Write skit. Ask for advice and criticism of 
program committee. Rewrite and put in per- 
manent form. Make enough copies for com- 
mittee helping you. 

5. Call meeting of book committee. Get 
ideas. Have suggestions. Determine publi- 
city ideas for the chapel program. Make defi- 
mite assignments for publicity and date it 
is due: 


_* Librarian, Dargan Memorial Library, Baptist Sunday 
School Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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a. Posters in elevators (artists). 

b. Booklets advertising some books 
(teen agers). 

c. Book display (sales and advertising 
department). 

d. Personal notes to employees through 
house mail in form of prescription 
(mimeographed by our muimeo- 
graphing department, cost coming 
from publicity funds) addressed by 
teen agers. 

6. Arrange for properties for skit and as- 
signment of parts. 
7. Practice skit. 


Chapel Program 
Prelude: Music 
Devotional:- Executive secretary, stressing 
the most important book in the world, the 
Bible (Five minutes ) 


Introduction to Skit: A brief explanation 
of Book Week and importance of books in 
our lives by book editor, who introduces skit. 


The Doctor Prescribes’ 


(The scene is a doctor's office. The nurse in 
her crisp white uniform is studying her appoint- 
ment book intently. She glances at a telephone 
on the table. Inside a drawer a small alarm clock 
is set to ring in a few minutes. When it does, she 
unobtrusively cuts it off.) 


Nurse: Good morning, Dr. Efficiency’s office. . . . 
No, I'm sorry the doctor is not here right now. 
. . . What? That sounds horrible. You had 
better call an ambulance and rush to the office. 
. . . The doctor will be here. 


(Doctor enters, carrying a bag.) 


Nurse: Oh, Doctor, I surely am glad you got 
here. I've had a terrible morning. There seems 
to be a queer epidemic. I never heard of the 
symptoms. 

Doctor: Send the patients in. This sounds bad. 
What a day! 

(First patient enters holding his head.) 

PATIENT: Doctor, I surely hope you can help me. 
My head is about to come off. It hurts so bad. 

(Doctor examines him carefully. Takes tem- 
perature. Takes blood count and checks blood 
pressure.) 

Doctor: Young man, you are about to blow your 
top. You need to slow down, You are under 
terrific strain, hopping planes, missing trains, 
and swinging busses, never knowing whether 
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you have a hotel reservation. Here is a capsule 
I want you to take. (Gives capsule.) 

PATIENT: What's in this? (Takes a slip of paper 
from capsule and reads) “Visit your library. 
Ask for the Hotel Red Book, Lodging for a 
Night, Adventures in Good Eating, and other 
books on travel and hotel reservations. These 
books will help you plan your trips and save 
your energy.” 

(Nurse brings in another patient who looks 
downcast.) 

Doctor: What in the world has happened to 
you? Have you lost your last friend? I'd hate 
that expression to freeze on your face. What's 
the trouble? 

PATIENT: I’m just an old grouch, always wearing 
a chip on my shoulder, and I get it knocked off 
too. I feel that nobody likes me. I really feel 
sorry for myself. 

Doctor: (writing) Here is a prescription that will 
help you. 

PATIENT: (Reads) “Go to your library and ask for: 
Try Giving Yourself Away, Take a Look at 
Yourself, Helen Keller's Story of My Life, and 
the little magazine, Guideposts. 

(Patient enters with a cloth around his throat.) 

Doctor: Why in the world do you have that 
cloth around you throat? Those went out with 
the horse and buggy days. 

PATIENT: (In a whisper) I've lost my voice. 

Doctor: How I feel for your audience! I sup- 
pose you have been screaming at them. Poor 
audience. Here is a prescription which will pro- 
tect your voice and your audience. 

PATIENT: (Reads) “Go to the library and ask for, 
You Can Talk Well, So to Speak, and Public 
Speaking—as Listeners Like It.” 

(A secretary enters, rubbing her shoulders and 
stretching her neck.) 

Doctor: What a pleasant surprise to find a young 
lady! So you are a secretary? You know what's 
wrong with you. You are suffering from battle 
fatigue, not from war, but fighting the typewriter 
and filing. Here's a capsule for you. 

SECRETARY: (Reads) “Go to the library and con- 
sult Webster's Dictionary, Encyclopedias, Secre- 
tary's Handbook, and, for some ideas on clothes 
to lift your morale, take a peek at Glamour.” 

Doctor: I give up. This epidemic is too much 
for me. I'm going to call in a trained specialist— 
the librarian. For you in the audience who look 
as though you might be future patients: Here 
is your doctor. You are in good hands. 


The Librarian’s Job 


The librarian takes a few minutes to call 
their attention to the services of the library: 
verifying quotations, reader's advisory serv- 
ice, supplying supplementary booklists for 
articles, talks, devotions, and helping answer 
questions about copyright. She calls their at- 
tention to the types of books and magazines 
the library has. She gives the hours the li- 
brary is open. She allows a few minutes for 
discussion and gives people in the audience 
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the opportunity to tell what they like about 
the library, as well as bring up any Criticism, 
She invites them to come by and look at the 
exhibits. 

6 6 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 164) 
understand. Nor can Grandfather fathom 
how one of the “devil brutes,’’ who less than 
two months previously had been dropping 
bombs, should have given medical care toa 
Japanese soldier ill with a dread disease. Also 
noteworthy is the Japanese attitude toward 
democracy as urged by the Number One 
Lord, MacArthur. The women are genuinely 
shocked and scared by the thought of equality 
with men. Why, everyone knows that all 
women are hopelessly stupid and have to rely 
constantly upon men for guidance! 


And in Conclusion 


There are two more books that merit spe- 
cial mention. Father and the Mountains by 
Gertrude Robinson, is a heartwarming stor 
of a Methodist minister's family in New Eng- 
land. It is filled with episodes pertaining to 
a human relations program. Hilarious is the 
account of the children’s efforts to sell a re- 
ligious book to the Catholic priest, thereby 
beginning a friendship between the priest 
and the minister, a friendship which was at 
first shocking to the staunch Protestant, Re- 
publican community. 

Probably the most useful book on the list 
is Lois Fisher’s Bill and His Neighbors, a 
slim volume of only about fifty pages, but 
packed with grand material, virtually custom 
made for human relations work. When the 
Glideasy Pencil Company runs a contest 
awarding a thousand dollar cash prize for the 
best picture showing “What I Would Like 
to Be When I Grow Up,” the results prove 
almost disastrous for Blossomville Junior 
High School. Bill was not an artist, but his 
disappointment in not winning the prize was 
too much for him. His prejudice against 
people with mustaches was so contagious that 
before long it even imperiled the baseball 
team. Through commendable democratic ac- 
tion and an inquiry into facts, Bill's preju- 
dice is exploded, the success of the baseball 
team assured, and the entire student body 
learns an unforgettable lesson in human rela- 
tions. 
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No Place to Rest 
By Lois May Edwards * 


FIONESILY, the commotion in the high 
school library these days is enough to 
drive a body crazy! It began several weeks 
ago. I was napping in Biographies when I 
was rudely awakened by a girl pulling a book 
in front of me from the shelf. After explana- 
tions and apologies were made by the librar- 
ian, I crept to the Poetry section, where I was 
sure I wouldn't be disturbed. 

Suddenly, those nice, soft books were 
jerked away, too, and puzzled and hungry, I 
set out for lunch. A light novel would have 
appealed to me, but after the morning's mis- 
haps, I didn’t dare enter Fiction, so I betook 
myself to Travel and had a nourishing but 
unappetizing lunch from Iceland. After lunch 
I crawled into Philosophy for a snooze, but 
even here I had no rest, for again I was rude- 
ly tumbled to the floor. 

Finally, in the library council secretary's 
minutes I discovered the cause of the unusual 
activity. The letters before my startled eyes: 
“Project for the year—Publicity.”” Reading 
on, I learned the plans of the library council 
members. 


What They Did 


A novel approach is that of playing record- 
ings in different classes and study halls. Li- 
brary council members plan discussions on 
new, interesting, special, or just old favorite 
books. Then they -battle the pros and cons 
into the school’s recording machine. Later 
the records are played to students and teach- 
ers all over the school. They have even been 
broadcast over the loudspeaker system in the 
auditorium. 

_ One of the greatest appeals in all our pub- 
licity projects is the fact that they are con- 
ducted by students. 

Students are caught in their classrooms, 
too. Gay book covers are scattered all over 
the bulletin boards; teachers assign *projects 
that can be carried out only by library re- 
search. One way or another, every student is 
pulled into the library. 

Booklists compiled by students and mimeo- 
graphed are distributed. The majority of the 
teachers use these booklists as a backbone for 


* Secretary, Library Council, Man Jew sey 
High Fe | y cil, anasquan, New Jersey, 
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book reports. These are not only on school 
subjects, but on careers, fiction, sport, adven- 
ture, and so on. 

Another method of attracting the pupils’ 
attention is a peppy book review column in 
the school newspaper. Written by students, 
these introduce books to many who overlook 
reading for pleasure. Articles on books and 
library council activities are also printed in 
local papers and school, library, and other 
magazines. 

All students like assembly programs! I 
managed to slip into the auditorium and see 
three presented by the library council. The 
first was a quiz show. Council members wrote 
short biographies of famous persons without 
including the name, which students, selected 
by each class, tried to guess. 

The second program, a play written by two 
council members, pictured the many types of 
borrowers who come into a library. Excellent 
characterizations taugh students the proper 
conduct in a library. 

Skits from Tree Toad, Hyman Kaplan, 
and Cheaper by the Dozen aroused the 
pupils’ interest in these and other books in 
the library. 

Council members play a big part in obtain- 
ing publicity for our library. Most schools, 
I hear, have classes in library instruction. We 
do, too—taught by council members. You'd 
be surprised how much interested in books a 
group of husky boys become when an attrac- 
tive blonde teen ager is teaching them! 

Council members also act as readers’ advis- 
ors. A student likes to read a book another 
recommends. This is good experience for the 
council members too, they learn to get along 
with people. 

Displays always help publicity. Each week 
a new one is set up on a topic of interest— 
television, with a handmade set and real 
antenna, surrounded by books; or else on 
football, careers, college, hobbies, and so 
forth. Any interested student may set up 
a display in the library. Clubs often organize 
displays of interest to the school. 

I, however, shall be glad when summer 
comes and the students leave for vacation. 
You see, I'm the library council’s bookworm, 
and there’s no place for me to rest. 
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By William E. 


HE first annual contest for the best stu- 

dent library is now twenty years old. 
Swarthmore College in 1930 was the scene 
of the first award and has since been joined 
by many other colleges and universities. 
Among these are the University of Kentucky, 
Smith, Wellesley, the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, and the University of 
Virginia. 

The contests at the University of Kentucky, 
known as the “Wilson Student Library Con- 
tests’ in memory of a prominent local jurist, 
are fairly typical of such competitions held 
at other schools. The latest contest, held at 
Kentucky this year, followed rather closely 
the principles established in 1934 by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Joint Board of Pub- 
lishers and Booksellers to direct attention to 
the building of libraries by students during 
their school years. The fundamental points 
set up at that time were: 

That the purpose of the prize is to foster an 
interest in good books. 

That the personal library should have as its 
nucleus books of a general cultural nature and that 
a weighted factor be allowed for a special interest. 

That the books must be the bona fide property 
of the contestant and that evidence must be pre- 
sented that they have been read with pleasure and 
profit. 

That three judges be appointed by the president 
of the college and the head of the department of 
English." 

The 1950 contest at the University of Ken- 
tucky was under the direction of a special 
faculty committee appointed for the purpose, 
which saw to it that the contest was well pub- 
licized. Posters were sent to the various de- 
partments on the campus and were placed on 
campus bulletin boards. An announcement 
was published in the Kentucky Kernel, stu- 
dent newspaper, and mimeographed sheets of 
information were made available to interested 
students. 

The announcement stated that: 


The competition is open to graduate and under- 
graduate students who have acquired their own per- 
sonal collection of books. Each participant in the 
contest must furnish three copies of a typewritten 





* Student Assistant of Circulation, University of Ken- 
tucky Library, Lexington. 

1 The Saturday Review of Literature, October 6, 1934. 
p. 198. 
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A Student Library Contest—For Better 
Reading 


Schulenberg * 


list, giving author, title, place, publisher, and date 
of publication of each volume. No books may be 
included that are not the student's personal property 
nor should any be listed that were received as gifts 
from another's library after April 20, 1950. There 
may be only one prize or there may be two, depend- 
ing on the nature of the competition. The winner 
or winners, will be asked to present their books for 
examination by the committee and possibly for dis. 
play purposes. 

The deadline for entry was May 26, 1950. 
Eight contestants submitted booklists and 
three of these were awarded prizes. 

The first-prize collection was especially 
commendable because its owner had achieved 
such variety of material within his chosen 
field of anthropology. He capitalized on the 
fact that the real value of a book may be high 
even though its commercial cost is low, and 
included several 25- and 35-cent volumes in 
his collection. . 

Altogether, there were 187 books in the 
winning library. They covered the fields of 
history and geography, philosophy, theology, 
science, psychology, art, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, social problems, humor, fiction, and bib- 
liography. Said the winner in a written state- 
ment concerning his library: 

The fact that my main interests are science and 
man necessitates that my library be broad rather 
than concentrated in one area, but considering the 
broadness of the themes it does not seem to me that 
the library is more spread out than is necessary 
The greatest depth of intensity is found in anthro- 
pology, which is my major study in college 

Kentucky announced its first such contest 
with a statement in the local Lexington 
Leader that Lexington’s prominent jurist, 
Samuel M. Wilson, was providing funds to 
support an annual student library award. The 
prizes at that time were set at $30 for the best 
library and $20 for the second best. The con- 
tests continued on this basis until Judge Wil- 
son’s death in October 1946. At that time it 
was made known that he had bequeathed 
$1,000 to Kentucky in order to set up 4 
“Wilson Student Library Endowment Fund, 
which provided $25 a year for prizes. It was 
later decided that the contests would be held 
every two years in order to give more than 
one prize. This has been the basis of the re- 
cent contests at the university. 

(Continued on page 186) 
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TALKING SHOP . 


T WAS June 16, but on every hand it seemed like 

Book Week. All the store windows had fabu- 
lous exhibits, filled with books and scenes from 
books, and prizes for the best. Flags were flying, 
there was bunting from every lamp post. And so 
much bustling and coming and going! Up and 
down every street you could see them, men and 
women, boys and girls, some chatting as they 
strolled along, others hurrying, all in the gayest, 
most colorful costumes—pluined bonnets and long 
billowy skirts, top hats and fancy breeches. It was 
for all the world like something out of Dickens. 
As. of course, it was.... For this was Rochester, 
Kent, England, and June 16 was opening day of the 
Dickens Festival Pageant. 

We joined the gathering throng walking along 
from the Rochester station, but we couldn't resist 
darting off on innumerable side streets. Here, 
dignified as ever, was the Satis House of Great Ex- 
pectations, with an extremely twentieth-century 
roadster parked incongruously in front. And the 
Bull Inn—visited by Queen Victoria, as a princess 
—still proud of its caption in Pickwick Papers: 
“Good house, nice beds.” 

The excitement must have reminded older resi- 
dents of earlier days, even as Dickens described, in 
a letter written July 3, 1868 to James T. Field, of 
his entertainment of the visiting Longfellow: 

I turned out a couple of postillions in the old 
red jacket of the old red royal Dover Road, for our 
ride; it was like a holiday ride in England fifty 
years ago. Of course we went to look at the old 
houses in Rochester, and the old cathedral, and the 
old castle, and the house for the six poor travellers 
who, “not being rogues or proctors, shall have 
lodging, entertainment, and four pence each.” 

The “house for the six poor travellers’ still 
stands on the main street, though it no longer takes 
in half a dozen unfortunates, of a night, providing 
them with food and lodging and sending them off 
in the morning with four pence each in their 
pockets. 

After a leisurely stroll, with many fascinating 
tangents, we finally reached the castle grounds, 
where the pageant was to take place. One could 
hardly imagine a more perfect setting for the occa- 
sion. In back of the grandstand flowed the River 
Medway. Opposite was Rochester Castle—built by 
the Normans in the eleventh century, now in ruins 
but with a huge, impressive Norman Keep one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, with walls 
twelve feet thick. In front of this colossal backdrop 
stretched a natural arena of level, green lawn, 
bathed in the sunlight of a perfect June day. 

Suddenly a fanfare sounded, a flag was raised 
high above the castle, soft music was heard, and 
from all directions came the people of Roches- 
ter.... There came, too, the “immortal people” 
of Dickens’ books—Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Winkle, 
Mr. Tupman, The Tall Thin Young Man, and of 
course Mr. Pickwick. How good to see them again! 
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By MDL 


How fascinating to watch their stories unfold on 
the green before our very eyes: Mr. Pickwick arriv- 
ing at Rochester, the ball, the duel, the field day, 
a London street scene in summer, Dingley Dell 
versus All-Muggleton, the Eatanswill election, 
Nicholas Nickleby at school, a London street scene 
in winter, Christmas at Dingley Dell, and a masque 
of Dickens. 

The epilogue came to its “Hail and Farewell’; 
the program said ‘The Pageant is over.’ But it did 
not seem over. The thousands of Rochesterians still 
strolled across the green, around the castle, down 
the road. We went along, too, still in the 1827 
mood, and why not? As we stopped at the gate- 
house for tea, there was Mr. Pickwick himself, not 
vanished into thin air at all, but having a very sub- 
stantial tea with Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Winkle, Mr. 
Tupman, and The Tall Thin Young Man. 


It is a delight to discover that Hans Christian 
Andersen also was charmed with the vicinity of 
Rochester. It was on June 12, 1857, as recorded in 
A Visit to Charles Dickens, brought to light again 
for us by Helen Barber Morrison in The Gol en 
Age of Travel; Literary Impressions of the Grand 
Tour. It was two miles from the Rochester station 
to Dickens’ home at Gadshill, a spot endangered by 
highwaymen in Henry IV, but Andersen found: 

The fragrance of wild roses, flowering elders, 
and clover fields all make it so entirely different 
than Shakespeare saw it. 

Northern Kent is called, and with truth, the 
garden of England. The eye reaches out over the 
green meadows and yellow corn fields, forests, and 
moors of peat-moss. When the weather is clear one 
can see the North Sea... . The broad and glisten- 
ing Thames meanders through the green landscape 
for miles. One still sees up here traces of old 
Roman fortifications. We often climbed up here in 
the evening, lay down in a circle on the grass and 
watched the setting sun whose rays were mirrored 
in the windings of the Thames so that it glistened 
like gold. On this background boats appeared like 
silhouettes. All round blue smoke rose from the 
chimneys of the scattered farm houses. The grass- 
hopper chirped and an indescribable peace spread 
over the countryside which was heightened still 
more by the sound of evening bells. A large bowl 
of claret was passed round the circle. The moon 
rose, round, red, and large until it shone in pure 
clearness, and I fell to thinking that this whole 
experience was only a beautiful midsummer night's 
dream in Shakespeare's land. In truth it was just 
a L 

We have the attractive program to remind our- 
selves that our enchanting Rochester afternoon was 
more than a dream, though it did turn Mr. Pick- 
wick into Sydney Arnold when he wrote in it, 
“Give my regards to Broadway.’ And how fortu- 
nate we are, in 1951, to be able to roll back the 
carpet of time at will, and to find ourselves in other 
scenes, other days—just at the opening of the pages 
of a book! 
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66 EW Horizons with Books” is the theme 

selected for the thirty-third annual observ- 
ance of Children’s Book Week, November 11 to 17. 
A new poster in four colors, designed by Marcia 
Brown, illustrator of children’s books, is available 
for 35 cents with a free manual of suggestions for 
observing Book Week, from Book Week Head- 
quarters at the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53rd Street, New York 19. 


“Let's Make Up a Play” 


E had ten days left. The children of our 3A 

class were scheduled for a program but we 
had found nothing we could use. Thirty children 
were interested in good parts. 

All through the school year we had been work- 
ing for improvement in reading techniques. The 
children needed to become better acquainted with 
the books in the library. We decided to write a 
play. That would give us a chance to use our books. 

We listed all available costumes. The children 
read books to help them decide which characters to 
represent. We listed the possibilities. The children 
wrote skits. Over the week end the teacher wrote 
the play. During practice sessions we molded it. 
Some ideas had to be added, others left out. Names 
were suggested; “Holiday at the Library” was se- 
lected. 

This project gave the children opportunity to do 
creative writing in music, poetry, and stories. It 
was possible to practice the play by sections. The 
children reworked the parts until they had what 
they wanted for themselves. That was possible be- 
cause they learned each other's parts. The play was 
repeated. Therefore children interested in the same 
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part, each had a chance to play it. Those who could 
learn easily answered in concert whenever it was 
suitable. 

The children staged the play twice at their own 
school and once at the public library. One said, 
“This is the most fun I have ever had.” 

MarRiE LAIPPLE, Teacher 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The Fox Presents 


BOOK parade and quiz contest was presented 
in an assembly by members of our library club 
as a climax to Book Week, 1950. Appearing first 
in a large book built on the stage was the fox pos- 
ing as in the National Book Week poster. He made 
an introductory speech, giving the rules for filling 
out the quiz sheets which had been distributed to 
the students as they came to the assembly. Book 
characters then appeared in turn, posing in the 
huge book while narrators at a concealed micro- 
phone spoke the selected dialogue from the book 
represented. A pause after each character's appear- 
ance gave students in the audience an opportunity 
to fill in authors and titles on their quiz programs 
Books portrayed were: Robin Hood, Daniel 
Boone, Johnny Tremain, Joan of Arc, Rip Van 
Winkle, Kid from Tomkinsville, Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, Caddie Woodlawn, The Yearling 
Gone with the Wind, Will Rogers, Ramona, Voy- 
ages of Dr. Dolittle, Treasure Island, Helen Kel- 
ler’s Story of My Life, Sue Barton—Superintendent 
of Nurses, Skyward, and Twenty-One Balloon 
This assembly program and other Book Week 
activities, including a poster contest by the art 
classes, special displays of new books, visiting 
classes to the library, distribution of bookmarks 
resulted in a surge of reading and use of library 
materials. The participation of both art and speech 
departments was felt to be particularly successful 
in stimulating interest in the library. 
VIVIAN B. TILDEN, Libraria 
Huerfano County High Sel 
Walsenbureg, Colorad 





Rip Van Winkle, Joan of Arc, Daniel Boone 
the Fox, Robin Hood, Ramona, and Caddie W o0d- 
lawn were photographed after the quiz progran 
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Puppets 


66 H, gee, I hate to give them up. It seems 

just like having to entomb our own flesh 
and blood.” This was the consensus of opinion of 
the operators and the voices for the puppets in our 
Book Week assembly program. 

The librarian had set the ball rolling by suggest- 
ing to the art and speech teachers that a puppet 
show would make a most attractive Book Week 
celebration. Certainly, these fascinating little pup- 
pet creatures would challenge the participators as 
well as the onlookers. 

The idea decided upon, the next task came in 
answer to the question: What shall we use as a 
story? It was a Book Week project—why not make 
the show center around outstanding books for 
junior and senior high students? This reflection 
was thrown to the speech class for realization and 
the students read and discussed many books before 
choosing: The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 
Samuel L. Clemens; Abe Lincoln Grows Up, Carl 
Sandburg; The Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dick- 
ens; Nancy Hanks of the Wilderness Road, Meridel 
Le Sueur; and The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, John Fox, Jr. 

When the books had been chosen, five com- 
mittees were appointed to decide which portion of 
each would best be suited for a puppet show. 
These same committees wrote scripts for the scenes 
they had chosen. 

The speech class considered the possibilities for 
the continuity, and after much discussion they chose 
a school girl, a replica of one of the class, and a 
typical old-fashioned librarian, for that bit of 
humor. The student, an infrequent visitor to the 
library, was supposed to bring out all the librarian’s 
ingenuity as she tried to visualize for the child 
Ruby, the ‘Treasures for the Asking” (the name of 
the show) on display in the library. The characters 
in the books became so vital that Ruby was inspired 
to take an armful of books home with her. While 
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the art class made the puppet heads, bodies, and 
stage set, the speech class completed the script for 
the continuity and the scenes from the various 
books. Then two or three hours were spent in plan- 
ning the costumes most fitting for Huck Finn and 
Jim, Abe Lincoln, Sidney Carton and Charles Evré- 
monde, Nancy Hanks of the Wilderness Road, Chad 
and Melissa, and the librarian and Ruby, the stu- 
dent. 

The final activity was that of choosing the voices 
and the operators who would bring these small, 
inanimate beings to real life. The speech class 
chose from among their midst those best suited for 
the job. Everyone enjoyed it. Indeed after eight 
performances interest was still high with both 
manipulators and audiences. 

Thus was displayed in action one of the most 
significant and important educational developments 
—departmental integration. 

Mrs. JAMES E, Payne, Librarian 
Howard High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Book Title Game 


ie the October (1950) Book Week section of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin the story, “The Lady 
Takes a Trip’’ we found so interesting that we tried 
the plan in reverse, distributing to our English II 
pupils a list of book titles in our library, followed 
by this paragraph: 

“This class is requested to compete in writing 
short stories, each one of which contains at least 
twenty of the book titles listed above. The best will 
be chosen from each English II B class to compete 
with all the English II B classes. This is a special 
project whose results will be announced Book 
Week. Teachers please turn in selected papers by 
November 9.” 

Davip McGipson, Librarian 
Franklin Academy 
Malone, New York 





Literary Dolls 


UR homemaking department worked with us 

on the project; in fact the junior girls were 
responsible tor the work after the library club 
passed the idea to them. We got the plastic dolls, 
with hair of different colors, at the dime store. 
Then, using the illustrations in the books and what- 
ever information we could secure about the char- 
acters, we dressed the dolls to represent the book 
characters. They were then displayed with the books 
for the Book Fair during Book Week. 

Books and characters used were: Strawberry Girl, 
First Ladies, Gone with the Wind (Scarlett 
O'Hara), Little Women, Ramona, Beppy Mar- 
lowe of Charles Town, Romeo and Juliet, Opera 
Ballerina, I Remember Mama, Peggy Covers Wash- 
ington, Clara Barton. 


HELEN S. WHITE, Librarian 
Blountstown High School 
Blountstown, Florida 


Around the Calendar 


R our Book Week display dolls were dressed 
to represent almost every month of the year. 
They were very colorful. January was dressed with 
a high hat labeled 1951. Valentine dolls repre- 
sented February; March showed a boy flying a kite; 
April, two little children carrying an umbrella; 
May, a little girl sitting in a flower garden; June, a 
graduate; July, Uncle Sam; August, a little boy 
reading a book, representing the annual vacation 
reading club sponsored by the public library; Sep- 
tember, a little girl writing on a blackboard, ‘Back 
to school’; October, a ghost doll; November, a Pil- 
grim; and December, a little Christmas tree. Our 
local paper gave this display a good write-up and 
we had many visitors who came just to see it. We 
kept it up two weeks and had the new books on 

display on a table in front of the fireplace. 
GERTRUDE CLOUGHLEY, Children’s 

Librarian 
Public Library 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Three Point Program 


R Book Week we arranged three activities: g 
story hour, a radio broadcast, and an exhibit, 
Stories told to the first six grades, accompanied 
by recordings of the stories, were divided into two 
groups. The first, second, and third grades heard 
“Johnny Appleseed” and “Peter the Wolf’; fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, “Johnny Appleseed” and 
“The Happy Prince.’ Then a recording of “Effie 
Learns to Like Books,” a play the sixth grade had 
done earlier in the week as a language arts project, 
was played. 

Stories for the upper grades were ‘East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon,” “The Tinder Box,” 
and ‘‘Why the Sea Is Salt.” 

The head of the English department spoke over 
KSEO radio station on ‘““‘The Newbery and Calde- 
cott Prize Books,’ describing many of the books 
which had received prizes. 

Some of the exhibits were arranged by the li- 
brary staff and some by students. A detailed repre- 
sentation of an African village was the central fea- 
ture of the exhibit area. On the table were books 
about Africa. A display of books by Oklahoma au- 
—_ included four by Southeastern faculty mem- 
ers. 


The students’ work included booklets by the 
smaller children, craft work, compositions in dec- 
orative folders, finger painting to illustrate stories, 
and a large group of posters. Some of the posters 
stressed the theme of Book Week, “Make Friends 
with Books”; some illustrated general types of read- 
ing; and some illustrated individual books. One 
was captioned, ‘“‘How Well Do You Read?” On it 
were cartoons in which themes were suggested by 
titles of the following books or poems: Cinderella 
Arabian Nights, ‘Excelsior,’ ‘The Last Leaf,” 
“The Man with the Hoe,” “The Village Black- 
smith,” and “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 

Throughout the week, college students, grade 
and high school pupils, faculty, and people from 
the city have gathered around to inspect the exhibits 
in the library, which is annually a part of our Book 
Week program. 

MaubDE Cowan, Librarian 
Southwestern State C. llege 
Durant, Oklahoma 


A class enjoying the display of new books dur- 
ing Children’s Book Week celebration at the Free 
Public Library, Summit, New Jersey. Most of the 
books have plastic covers, which, by keeping them 
clean, lengthen their lives. 
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Much Goes On 


OOK Week here was a vigorous event, with 

these activities: 

The librarian told his annual round of stories— 
to every child in the public and parochial school 
system, over 4,000 children. A repertoire of six 
stories was presented sixty-two times during the 
week. This is the fourth year of marathon story- 
telling by the librarian. 

Uptown displays and posters occupied some of 
the more prominent store windows. 

K.S.A.L. presented* its roundup of children’s 
books on the library radio show, A Look at the 
Books. 


“Goofus,” the library clown was named in a 
contest that garnered 170 entries. He will announce 
library doings, and tell the boys and girls what's 
new in the book world. Local bookstores presented 
the prizes. 


High point in the week celebration was the one- 
day appearance of Howard Pease, through the 
courtesy of his publisher and the Kansas State 
Teacher's Association. Mr. Pease spoke to 650 
young people of Lincoln Junior High, 500 at 
Washington Senior High, and to an audience of 
mothers and teachers. He also autographed books 
in the local bookstores, and recorded a radio inter- 
view with the librarian for later presentation. Local 
sponsorship included the library, P.T.A., Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Sacred Heart Moth- 
ers’ Club, and Saline County Teachers’ Association. 

Book Week was accented by the schools and 
their P.T.A. programs, and the library had an op- 
portunity to display new children’s books both at 
P.T.A. meetings and at the library. 

JEROME CUSHMAN, Librarian 
Salina, Kansas, Public Library 
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A Homecoming Float 


HE interest on the part of the alumni in our 

new library building gave the staff the idea of 
entering a float in the homecoming parade last 
November. A friend of one of the staff members, 
a local automobile dealer, lent a mew car and a 
driver. 

With the slogan, IT's IN THE BOOKS—A BOBCAT 
VICTORY, a representation of an open book was 
concocted from two yellow posters, with blue let- 
tering, these being the M.S.C. colors. These two 
posters were fastened one on each side of the car, 
and another, saying, WELCOME, ALUMS—M.5S.C. LI- 
BRARY, went on the back. These posters were 
stapled to heavy cardboard and the whole thing 
tied to the car. The rest of the car was decorated 
with twisted streamers of yellow and blue crepe 
paper and some enormous yellow paper chrysanthe- 
mums. The paper was fastened at the ends with 
Scotch tape and at each twist with a tiny piece of 
drafting tape to make it windproof. 

Although the library car made no attempt to com- 
pete with the other elaborate floats, it was an ef- 
fective piece of publicity that definitely put the li- 
brary on the map. 

NorMA THOMPSON HERKES, Documents 
Librarian 
Montana State College Library, Bozeman 


Celebrating Stevenson 


66 JROOKS Are Treasures” was the theme of our 
1950 Book Week celebration. In honor of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson the children’s room was trans- 
formed into a Treasure Island. Old chests borrowed 
from the local pioneer museum were filled with 
books, shells, jewelry, and imitation gold pieces. 
A model pirate ship, miniature treasure chests, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson books were displayed. At- 
tractive lists and a beautiful poster added color. 
Over three hundred new books were displayed. 
Many classes from the schools came in to see them 
and to hear a story, and hundreds of other children 
and adults browsed through the exhibit. It definite- 
ly renewed interest in all Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
books—especially Treasure Island. 
ELIZABETH MaGEE, Children’s Librarian 
Public Library 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








Library Was Fairyland 


F pacer neagy grass and Spanish moss helped 
transform the children’s room of our main 
library into fairyland for Book Week. Painted a 
gray blue, the moss was sprinkled with varicolored 
sparkle dust, which made the net-skirted fairies, 
suspended in midair, seem right at home. 

Also in the fairies’ glen were to be found the 
seven dwarfs, while around the corner in the forest 
of evil enchantment lurked a witch hovering over 
a steaming cauldron, a green dragon with a forked 
tongue, and a giant, complete with club, leopard 
skin, and two heads! 

Pride of the exhibit was the golden castle built 
from boxes, decorated with gesso and painted bright 
gold. Its gleaming sides were sprayed with blue 
green to give the misty effect so necessary to fairy 
castles, an effect heightened by the clouds of tulle 
from which it rose. Ready to enter the castle were 
the prince and princess, suitably attired in silks and 
satins and jewels. 


A glass case held famous bits of magic (all ac. 
quired at the ten cent store): a cup of magic 
potion, a magic wand, sevensleague boots, e 
Most popular of all was an empty space labeled 
“The Invisible Cloak.” 

All the figures, the castle, the forests, and Other 
features were designed and constructed by staff 
members. Although it took a good deal of time. 
the head of the children’s room claims it was worth 
it since all the figures can be used again and again 
and, ““We have never had an exhibit which brought 
in sO many visitors. 
SARAH L. WALLACE 

Publicity Office 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Librayy 


An Author Arrives 


66 ID you buy your hat in Paris? 
“Mother, when the Chinese brother 

stepped across, Mrs. Bishop stepped across too! 

“IT could just sit and listen to her for hours 

These are just a few of the enthusiastic remarks 
made by Oak Ridge pupils, teachers, and parents ti 
indicate their joy at having a well known author in 
their midst for an entire week. Librarians were im- 
pressed with her willingness to answer countless 
questions. Parents thought she was so generous 
with herself and, as one patron said, “Her coming 
to Oak Ridge was the best nickel’s worth any child 
could ask for.” Teachers felt that her coming and 
speaking with Oak Ridge children opened up a 
wide avenue of thought. The children were spon- 
taneous in their questions, which reflected an in 
terest in France and French customs. They wanted 
to know about her travels, how she wrote her sto- 
ries, did she conceive the whole story at once or did 
she develop it from time to time? How 
rive at the climax ? 


did she ar 


In fact, in one school, children lingered long 
after dismissal and the school buses had left. Every 
where she went, Mrs. Bishop conveyed that choicest 
of humen qualities, the sixth sense of understand- 
ing. 

One of our administrators, who had been away 
during the week, traveled all night in a special ef- 
fort to be in Oak Ridge in time to meet Mrs 
Bishop. He thought the children were most fortu 


nate to have this rare opportunity of learning to 


know a prominent author by actually seeing, hear 
ing, and talking to her. 
ANNA E. CEsratT, Librarian 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, High Sel 
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Fortune Teller 


BSERVANCE of Book Week at the Aberdeen 
Public Library took an entirely new twist last 
year. Children and adults, too, had an opportunity 
to have their fortunes told by Monica Duffy, late 
from Scotland, who had already gained local fame 
as a seeress. The price of the fortune for a child 
was to take out at least one book from the library 
and promise to read it. An adult had to take out 
ten to satisfy his curiosity about the future. The 
fortune teller had her booth in the staff room of 
the library and was dressed in a gypsy costume, 
with all the trappings that go with her art, includ- 
ing a crystal ball... . 
Book Week observance at the library has become 
a fixed institution. ‘The fortune telling is a com- 
pletely new idea here and has not been used in any 
other library so far as is known. Hundreds of 
children took part. There were displays of new 
books attractive enough to impress the young critic. 
FLORENCE K. Lewis, Librarian 
Aberdeen, Washington, Public Librar) 


Strictly Practical 


UR focal point for, Book Week was an exhibit 

of books on how to do things. Titles from 
Home Canning Made Easy to Vachel Lindsay's 
"The Congo” were used. Instead of being listed 
and put on shelves, the books were spread on tables, 
open to the page from which some article had been 
made, and that article was placed next to the book. 
In this way an attempt was made to correlate the 
book to actual use. 

Table Setting had place settings arranged by 
students in the homemaking department from the 
illustration on the proper way to leave the knife 
and fork after a meal. Graphic Aris was shown 
with two linoleum block prints and with the first 
proof of Christmas cards. Lester's Historic Cos- 
tumes was illustrated by a doll dressed in the 
fashion of the Caesars. Lessons in Loveliness stood 
beside a chart of the proper diet to achieve loveli- 
ness. Basic Swimming was displayed with the 
medals won by one of our students who is coached 
by the authors. The Greystone Book of Crocheting 
and Knitting had a sample of a bedspread clipped 
toa page. Home Canning Made Easy was propped 
against cans of tomatoes and peaches. Metalcraft 
was held open by a hammer made from directions 
in it. A flat from the dramatic club production of 
the “Taming of the Shrew” not only advertised 
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that performance but also showed the use of Paint- 
ing Scenery. A recording of the Lindsay poem 
“The Congo” was in the exhibit with work of the 
art students who had drawn their interpretation of 
the poem as the record was played. 

This exhibit created much interest among the 
students, not only in the books themselves but also 
in the ability displayed by their classmates. It 
proved to them that library books do have a speci- 
fic use and that there are many interesting ones in 
the library, besides fiction. 

CATHERINE C. CALHOUN, Librarian 
Torrington, Connecticut, High School 
Library 


Bookmarks 


W' did not make elaborate preparations for 
Book Week, but you might be interested in 
the bookmarks the Library Club made. As we are a 
small school and the club represents over 25 per 
cent of the entire enrollment, we could give each 
girl and staff member a token of the day, by having 
each member of the club make five bookmarks! The 
librarian also made some so she could salvage sam- 
ples for the future edification of the readers of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin! 
SARA KELLEY, Librarian 
Grier School 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


, 


A scene from “Book Magic,” dealing 
with the dreams of a young reader about 
his book friends: Tom Sawyer, Robin 
Hood, Peter Pan, Jim Hawkins, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Alice in Wonderland. The 
play, presented by an eighth grade Eng- 
lish class of Western Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was so successful 
that it was given again on Dad's Night. 
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A Feast of Books 


URING Book Week last year, in addition to 
the children’s activities, we had a special dis- 
play for adults. The background of the bulletin 
board was dark green. A wire frame covered with 
light and dark brown paper was tacked to the 
board, forming the cornucopia. Leaves of different 
sizes and shapes cut from metallic paper in rich 
tones were fastened across one end of the horn and 
continued along the top of the bulletin board. Book 
jackets, tacked from inside the cornucopia to the 
bottom of the board, appeared to fall onto the table. 
More books were used on the table to continue the 
idea of a “feast.” 
ELISABETH BLILER, Librarian 
Barberton, Ohio, Public Library 


Authors’ Tea 


RTY authors and over four hundred other 

guests responded to an invitation to the North- 
west Authors’ Tea, presented as the closing event 
of National Book Week, by the public library and 
the American Association of University Women of 
Tacoma, acting as cosponsors. 

Held for the first time in 1949, the event has, 
by popular demand, been established as a regular, 
annual event. The increased interest shown last 
November over the previous year, is assurance that 





During Book Week the children from grades 
two through four of the Franklin School, Mankato, 
Minnesota, held their second annual Book Week 
parade. They selected their own costumes; and 
each rocm chose two representatives for the group 
picture. 
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both citizens and writers look forward to this, the 
only occasion when they meet and talk informally, 

We invited the AAUW to cosponsor, since it js 
one of the largest and most active of the local 
organizations, and since its members would logic. 
ally be interested in sponsoring such an event 
Responsibility is divided as follows: AAUW takes 
care of planning, ordering, and serving refresh. 
ments, and decorating the room and the table. The 
library is responsible for making up the list of 
invitations, printing and mailing them, receiving 
reservations, and for making the name tags which 
identify the authors at the tea. Both members of 
AAUW and library staff are responsible for greet. 
ing the guests, and seeing that they are introduced, 
served, and otherwise made to feel welcome. 

Since the library building does not offer a room 
large enough to accommodate the hundreds of 
guests, the tea is held at one of the city’s hotels. 

The guests begin to arrive ahead of the hour, 
Staff members are assigned to be at the door to pin 
name tags on the authors as they come in. To catch 
those writers not known by sight, the librarians ask 
all who come in whether they are authors. No 
discrimination is made between publishing and 
nonpublishing writers—anyone who says “yes” to 
this question gets tagged! 

No reception line is planned, and an air of 
informal hospitality is maintained by the librarians 
and AAUW members, who make it their business 
to see that no one stands alone for long. This has 
proved to be little or no trouble since everyone 
talks freely and with such friendliness that no 
need has been felt for a formal program 

The entire Book Week serves as a build-up 
Citizens are urged to make themselves acquainted 
with the works of their Northwest authors, and of 
course, to make more use of their public libraries 
Invitations are sent to every author in the North- 
west whose address can be located, as well as to all 
members of local writers’ clubs, and to presidents 
of Tacoma organizations, city officials, and other 
library staffs. Newspaper and radio publicity urge 
every citizen to make a reservation at the main 
library. This is necessary in order to estimate the 
amount of refreshments to be served. The cost of 
all food and decorations is divided with the 
AAUW, and the library pays the hotel room 
rental. Cost to the library in 1950 was: hotel, $25 
half of refreshment and flower expense, $8; stencil 
for invitation cut in varitype, $3; postage (second 
class) for 500 invitations, $10. Printing cost is 
kept to a minimum by using varityped stencil 
mimeographing at the library, using 514” x 7" 
paper stock. This paper folded and stapled, makes 
its own envelope. 

The big job is, of course, locating addresses and 
addressing invitations. The mailing list once made, 
however, is kept for future years, and the job 
of revision and addition is not so great 

Obviously, presenting the Northwest Authors 
Tea requires considerable detailed work, so all 
plans are coordinated and timed for smooth opera- 
tion. However, the very favorable and even en- 
thusiastic comment from city officials, writers, and 
others who attended, have been an indication of the 
valuable word-of-mouth publicity this brings us. 
For this reason, it is felt that all expense, time, and 
effort involved is well spent for such a valuable 
public relations event. It is the type of program 
which could be adopted by other libraries 
Eva Lou Rogertson, Administrator Assistant 

Tacoma, Washington, Public Librar) 
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FOREIGN DOLLS MAKE FRIENDS WITH AND FOR THE LIBRARY 


Friendship through Books 


AST fall during Book Week, our library spon- 

sored a display of foreign dolls with books 
about each country represented. This was a great 
attraction for the library since many of the young- 
sters had their own dolls on display. 

The slogan “Make Friends with Books” was the 
theme, and how better could we make friends with 
peoples of other lands than to read about them? 
The large scroll edged in gold and using Old 
English lettering formed the background. Letters 
for “Book Week” were cut from plastic foam ma- 
terial and hung on the front edge of the table. 
Naturally, everyone was curious about these letters. 

This same display, used in a window downtown, 
attracted much attention. People were surprised to 
see that a school library did such things. 

CATHERINE PATTERSON BELKLE, Librarian 
Coontz Junior High School 
Bremerton, Washington 


We March 


AST year this gala “bookmobile” represented 
the two organizations of our library service de- 
partment in the homecoming parade of North 
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Texas State College. Homecoming occurred during 
Book Week, so the slogan ‘Make Friends with 
Books” seemed appropriate. A panel truck was 
used to suggest a bookmobile and decorations fea- 
tured the college colors, green and white. Mem- 
bers of the McCracken Club and Alpha Lambda 
Sigma spent hours making the every effective car- 
nations from kleenex. 
ELAINE A. LEDLOW, Instructor 
Library Service Department 
North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 


Salute to the Winners 


URING Book Week our display featured the 
Newbery medal winner, The Door in the 
Wall. A castle with colorful banners seemed to 
lend realism to the long-ago setting. Book jackets 
of Newbery winners of this and other years, and 
also Caldecott winners to date, formed a back- 
ground for a medieval castle. It was made of grey 
construction paper with windows and doors of 
black poster paint. The poster with the caption, 
“Open the Door in the Wall,” had a grey paper 
door made to look like stone, and hinged, to 
opened. Inside, a list of Newbery medal winners 
of other years awaited the eager young library 
patrons. 
EpNA K. Krart, Librarian 
T. B. Scott Free Library 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
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Book Fair 


AREFUL planning and attention to small de- 

tails are the keys to a successful book fair, 
which, happily, can be staged on the proverbial 
shoestring. 

Unlike most cities Chattanooga located the 
headquarters of its fair in the public library it- 
self. Necessary financing was provided by four 
Chattanooga bookstores, who acted as cosponsors. 
Several weeks before the fair, the librarian and 
her staff decided to “get their ducks in a row.” 
To a luncheon meeting were invited representa- 
tives of the press, radio, civic and women’s clubs, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and other organiza- 
tions. This meeting was then “‘sold’’ on the aims 
of the book fair and it was explained that, because 
funds were lacking, their help was necessary. 
The response was enthusiastic and effective. 


A fifth grade’s “Life in the Middle Ages’ 


won a prize. 


The press supported the fair with publicity few 
civic projects secure. More than three hundred 
inches of stories and photographs on the fair ap- 
peared in Chattanooga’s two dailies, and in addi- 
tion, the Chattanooga News-Free Press was host to 
a dinner for the fair committee at the Lake Shores 
Club. Chattanooga radio stations carried daily pro- 
grams describing the fair. The Kosmos Women's 





This prizewinning exhibit shows tele- 
vision gone literary. 















A thousand youngsters claimed their 
drinks at the coke party. 












Club pitched into the project with a special 
luncheon honoring Janet Lambert and Frances Fitz. 
gerald Wright, the two visiting authors who le. 
tured before school groups, and the entire committee 
was also guest of Chattanoogans, Incorporated—the 
city’s publicity bureau—for a cruise on Lake 
Chickamauga. 

The library planned the affair in close coopen- 
tion with the public schools, with the result tht & 
school children spent hundreds of classroom hous § 
preparing class exhibits, which were placed in the 
library building. Other exhibits were prepared by 
the Chattanooga Area Historical Association—a dis 
play of old maps and manuscripts—and the city’s 
Jewish organizations placed an interesting exhibit 
of religious items in the library. Even the Bo 
Scouts aided with a puppet show, presented during 
the library's open house—an event which attracted 
thousands of Chattanoogans. 

Much of the fair's success can be laid to the ¢ 
operation of the bookstores, which awarded $15 
worth of books to schools entering winning exhibits 
The stores also staged a ‘coke party” in the Read 
House, one of Chattanooga's leading hotels, which 
was attended by more than a thousand thirsty citi 
zens. 






































The entire affair went off without a hitch. The 
dozen or so organizations who were asked to help 
knew exactly what they were faced with well in 
advance, and by the time the book fair started the 
wheels were already turning. 

RICHARD Marsh, Executit 
Chattanoogans, Inc. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Collars 


E had an Open House at one of our con 

munity libraries during Book Week. To! 
came several of the girls who help at the hig 
school library. We thought their little “attention 
callers” for Book Week clever enough to wartant 
publicity. Around the neck of each girl was a pict 
of deep blue ribbon, about half an inch wide, long 
enough to cross over and be pinned. On this ribbon 
one of the girls had lettered in gilt—NATIONAL 
BOOK WEEK. 


e Director 





ALTA Parks, Librarian 
Ingham County Library 
Mason, Michigan 
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MISCELLANEOUS UNITED NATIONS POSTERS MADE THE BACKGROUND 


World Friendship 


UR high school library club used the theme 
“United through Books” for a United Na- 
tions display in a local drugstore window. 
Miscellaneous United Nations posters made the 
background. A globe occupied the center window; 
on each side stood a doll: one, Uncle Sam; the 
other, a very lovely Queen Elizabeth. The manual 
training department made the caption, “United thru 
Books,” from plywood. The letters, seven inches 
high, were stained light oak. Many recent books 
on various countries were used and the final touch 
was given by the addition of several foreign dolls 
in authentic costume, loaned by a collector of dolls. 
Doris Reppick, Librarian 
North Syracuse, New York, Central School 


Quiz Program 


A BOOK Week assembly program was produced 
by the school library based on a “What's my 
name, please?” radio program. As the pupils en- 
tered the auditorium, six were picked at random to 
come to the platform as contestants. A boy, acting 
as master of ceremonies, read five clues about a 
ook, one at a time, to a contestant, who was then 
given twenty seconds to guess the book being de- 
scribed. If he guessed the correct title on the first 
clue, his prize was five ten-cent war stamps. If he 
needed a second clue before giving the name cor- 
rectly, he received only four stamps, and so on 
down the list of five clues. The stamps left over 
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from each contestant’s tries were placed in the jack- 
pot. When the six contestants had each guessed a 
title, a jackpot question was read—Hannah Moore's 
riddle about a book. Each wrote his answer on 
paper. The jackpot stamps were divided as equally 
as possible among those with the correct written 
answers. Our announcer’s appropriate comments 
kept the interest of the entire audience, who, of 
course, were anxious to help the contestants. Book 
Week bookmarks were distributed to each pupil as 
he left the auditorium. Books used in the program 
were made accessible in the library and their im- 
mediate and continued circulation showed the suc- 
cess of our efforts. 


Since we cannot accommodate the entire school 
at one time in our auditorium, we gave the program 
twice, using a different set of books for each group. 
For the younger group of seventh and lower eighth 
graders we used Bambi; Heidi; Hitty, Her First 
Hundred Years; Tom Sawyer; Rip Van Winkle; 
and Lassie Come-Home. The upper eighth and 
ninth graders guessed the titles from clues on The 
Courtship of Miles Standish, Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol, Robin Hood, The Swiss Family Robinson, 
and Treasure Island. For an interesting program re- 
quiring no dress rehearsal and very little staging, 
I recommend this to other school librarians and 
would be happy to supply a set of the clues to the 
titles we used. The six dollars spent for the war 
stamps was not exorbitant considering we had no 
costumes, scenery, or other expenses. 


KATHERINE Roy, Librarian 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Literary Dioramas 


ACH year since 1940 our Book Week observa- 
tion has consisted of a display of dioramas 
made by the grade school pupils of Fairfield. 

Favorite Scenes from Favorite Stories is usually 
the theme. These dioramas are approximately 
27x17 inches; all figures and other properties must 
be created by the children—nothing commercially 
made is accepted. They are judged on the basis of 
originality, neatness, and ingenuity in the use of 
materials. They are classed in three different grade 
groups with three prizes for each group. All are 
class work and prizes (books) are given to the 
room library. 

The subjects are of the pupils’ own choosing and 
teachers report that making these models is a fine 
lesson in cooperation, as many articles may be made 
and submitted, but only the best one chosen. Com- 
mittees are responsible for different phases of the 
work from choosing the subject to delivering the 


finished product at the library in time for Book 
Week. 

Each year we have over a thousand visitors: par. 
ents, children, and teachers. Also many educators 
who have heard of this activity, come to see the 
dioramas. We usually have between forty and fifty 
and the competition is very keen. : 

This picture shows tiny plaster figures modeled 
and painted, with ships of wood; water is made of 
molded plaster. The color was exceptionally fine, 
so the scene loses much of its charm when shown 
in only black and white. 

HELEN W. Horcukiss, Librarian 
Fairfield, Connecticut, Memorial Library 


Friends from Storyland 


HE year 1950 brought about a special event in 

Milford, for we dedicated our new library on 
July 9. With a new building to show off we wanted 
to have something quite fine for Book Week. So, 
as a real treat, we asked some of the children’s 
favorite friends from Storyland to be present. 

In our parade were Little Black Sambo carrying 
his green umbrella, Pinocchio on his way to schoo] 
Cinderella leaving the ball on the stroke of twelve 
Little Red Riding Hood as she came upon the wolf 
Heidi with one of her goats, Mary and her lamb, 
Peter Rabbit hiding in Mr. McGregor’s wheelbar- 
row, the Dutch Twins, and the lively Gingerbread 
Man. These friends really came alive as they 
walked from the story book. 

For your information Pinocchio was born from 
the hands of an Italian here in Milford, skilled in 
granite carving, who, however, now works in 
wood. 

Atice E. Ames, Librarian 
William Y. Wadleigh Memorial 
Library 
Milford, Neu Hampshire 
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Accent on Food 


SING a chef theme we displayed all our new 

titles purchased for the year. Flanked by a 
table of interesting books, “Come and get it’ 
greeted students and teachers at one entrance to 
the library while ‘‘No leftovers” presided at the 
opposite entrance. Here and there throughout the 
library the small figures advertised books appro- 
priate to the chefs’ individual slogans. 

The chefs were constructed of heavy cardboard 
and were clothed in gay prints brought by student 
librarians. Construction paper, crayons, and yarn 
were also used to finish the figures. 

ALMELYNE FLINT, ELIZABETH HuRST, 
EvELYN AMDAHL, Librarians 
Washington High School 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Distinguished Alumnus 


[* Book Week last November Howard Brier, the 
author, was invited to speak at the Everett, 
Washington, schools. Mr. Brier was formerly a 
teacher there and is a graduate of the high school. 
He spoke to four different groups of students. Then 
refreshments were served by library club members. 
All the bulletin boards were decorated in honor of 
Mr. Brier; on the main one were large cut-out let- 
ters with “Welcome Howard Brier,” a caricature 
cut-out of him, and several jackets from his books. 


Posters from Books 


R Book Week in 1950 we promoted a chil- 
dren’s poster contest. Any boy or girl who en- 
tered the contest read one of the library's books 
and designed a poster or project linked up with the 
k. Letters were sent to the youth organizations 
and schools of the city telling of the contest. A 
total of 160 posters was submitted along with 25 
individual projects and 8 group projects. Awards 
took the form of books. Winners were interviewed 
on one of the story hour radio programs conducted 
by the library. Entries were judged for neatness, 
oe and that which best characterizes a 
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The best work was displayed in the window of 
the Florida Power and Light Company during Book 
Week. Winning posters were tacked on a beaver 
board placed against the backdrop, while projects 
were arranged on the floor of the window. New 
books were displayed on steps covered with vivid 
blue crepe paper to match the blue lettering: ME- 
MORIAL LIBRARY PRESENTS BOOK WEEK. The 1950 
Book Week poster and streamers made up the rest 
of the display. New books, posters, and projects 
were also displayed at the library. Among the most 
outstanding was a plant project of Hansel and 
Gretel. The witch's house was made of colored 
candy arranged against a background of plants and 
grass. (The grass really grew, the owner had to 
come in and cut it with the scissors.) A group proj- 
ect called ‘Tennessee Outpost’’ consisted of pioneer 
forts made from toothpicks and Indian tents made 
from the bark of palm trees; covered wagons were 
made from match boxes. A mural ran the length of 
one wall telling the story of Rip Van Winkle. 

Some of the posters proved highly creative— 
done in pastels, water color, and India ink. The 
children were very enthused with the whole idea 
and cooperated excellently. Messages were sent to 
various schools inviting classes to come to the li- 
brary to see the posters and projects done by the 
boys and girls themselves. 

ZELLA D. ApamMs, Librarian 
Memorial Library 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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ON'T forget National Library Day, October 4, 
1951. For full details see the Crow's Nest, 
September Wilson Library Bulletin, pages 75-76; 
and after you have celebrated it, let us know what 
you did and what were the results. 
Ve LG 

Librarians are among those invited to submit 
travel stories for the fourth annual awards offered 
by Scholastic Teacher magazine. Send before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1952, to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, from whom 
also more information can be obtained. 

A new pamphlet, How to Be a Good Mother-in- 
Law and Grandmother, is available for 25 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 

oe we 

Washington Sources on International Affairs is 
available for $1 paper, $2 cloth, from the Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 


A vocational pamphlet, The Advertising Busi- 
ness, subtitled, “What it offers, what it asks,” is 
available for 25 cents a copy from the Educational 
Committee, Adcraft Club of Detroit, 2237 Book 
Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan. 

eo & & 

Three annotated booklets, Sources of Free and 
Inexpensive Pictures for the Class Room, Sources 
of Free Pictures, and Sources of Free and Inexpen- 
sive Teaching Aids, are available for 50 cents each 
from the compiler, Bruce Miller, Superintendent of 
Schools, Box 222, Ontario, California. 

“Outstanding Educational Books,” reprinted 
from the May 1951, NEA Journal, was compiled 
with the help of some 200 educational leaders. 
Annotated, it consists of 35 titles selected from 
more than 500 publications. Copies may be had 
for 5 cents each from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

Single copies of “A Plan for Regional Admini- 
stration of School Library Service in Indiana,” by 
Wilma Bennett, Number 23 of their “Occasional 
Papers,” are available without charge from Herbert 
Goldhor, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana. 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Manuals prepared for the Third Institute og 
Public Library Management last March, are avail 
able for $1 each from the Bureau of Government 
324 Extension Offices, Stadium, University of Wis. 


consin, Madison 6. 


eS Ge ee 
The Ohio Association of School Librarians, , 
department of the Ohio Education Association, wil! 
expand its customary one-day annual meeting int 
a two-day session when it meets in Cincinnati at 
Withrow High School on October 26 and 27, 1951 
= Le le 
Copies of “Through Magic Casements,” an an 
notated home booklist for boys and girls are avail. 
able for 5 cents each, $4 a hundred, from the Min 
nesota Congress of Parents and Teachers, 2639 
University Avenue, St Paul 4, Minnesota 
ve be te 
The Special Libraries Association Dyrector) 
Members as of March 10, 1951, with cross refer 
ences to employing organizations, is available for 
$4 a copy from the Special Libraries Association 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3. From the same 
source (for $5) comes S.L.A. Transactions of the 
41st Annual Convention, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 
= ee te 
A monthly (10 numbers a year) bibliography 
“What's New in Advertising and Marketing,” pre 
pared by the Advertising Division of the Special 
Libraries Association, is available for $5 a year 
from Jeannette Thorne, c/o Fuller & Smith & Ross 
1501 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
we We be 
“A Public Record Is a Public Trust,” a 4-page 
publicity leaflet, is available from Management 
Controls Division, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 
THE CHELIFERS EX Lipris 
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The literary estate of the late Franz Werfel, 
famous Austrian novelist and playwright, has been 
given to the University of California at Los An- 

Jes. Consisting of thousands of books, manu- 
scripts, letters, and notes, the collection will be 
housed in a special alcove in the special collections 
department of the U.C.L.A. library. Werfel’s fa- 
vorite desk, chair, and reading lamp, together with 
two portraits, will be there, as well as handwritten 
manuscripts of all his major works — including 
Song of Bernadette, Jacobowsky and the Colonel, 
Star of the Unborn, and Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 
More than a thousand of the letters are in Werfel's 
own handwriting. The collection also contains 
some twenty diaries kept by the author and twenty 
notebooks containing ideas for novels he intended 
to write. 

eo & & 

All royalties accruing to the National Broad- 
casting Company from the sale of ‘The Quick and 
the Dead” albums will be given to an appropriate 
charity concerned with atomic energy research. 

The largest collection of Emily Dickinson papers 
—kept intact since the poet’s death in 1886—was 
given to the Houghton Library of Harvard by Gil- 
bert Holland Montague, New York lawyer and 
bibliophile. The collection includes autograph 
drafts of some 958 poems as well as many letters by 
and to Miss Dickinson, her books and possessions, 
and family papers accumulated since the arrival of 
the first Dickinson in the United States. The 
Harvard University Press will publish a variorum 
edition of the poems and letters. 

eo & & 

The International Textbook Company of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has announced the formation of 
Laurel Publishers as a division of I.T.C. to take 
over the company’s expanding publishing activities 
in the trade book field. 

Since its inception a little over two years ago, 
the LaHache Music Library has circulated approxi- 
mately 100,000 classical and semi-classical records; 
14 per cent more records were circulated in July 
1951 than in the same month of the preceding year; 
and 58 per cent more patrons registered for bor- 
rowers’ cards. LaHache’s musical collection in- 
cludes over 6,285 recordings. Located in the Latter 
Memorial Library and operated by the New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, Public Library, LaHache was the 
first venture of its kind in the Deep South. 
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For American Education Week the Harding Jun- 
ior High School Library, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
bulletin board carried a water color picture made by 
a student librarian, depicting the little red school- 
house; a dunce cap; a rod; a slate; and old editions 
of books. Student librarians are shown comparing 
the old with the new. 

Co Bb & 

An autograph manuscript, one of only two 
known copies in existence, of Tennyson’s poem, 
“The Princess,” is among a group of acquisitions 
of The New York Public Library's Berg Collection, 
which also includes two copies of the poem in first 
editions. 

Co Bb BW 

Subject Headings Used in the Catalogs of the 
U. §. Atomic Energy Commission may be had for 
70 cents from the Office of Technical Services, 
P.O. Box 82, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Copies of this 
have been placed in approximately 200 depository 
libraries in the United States. 


oo Oo & 


A Proposed System for Classifying Manufactur- 
ing Concerns by Size is distributed by the United 
States Department of Commerce, National Produc- 
tion Authority, Washington 25, D.C. 


oe & & 


Libraries and schools are asked to cooperate in 
the American Bible Society's “Worldwide Bible 
Reading” program from Thanksgiving Day to 
Christmas. For materials and further information 
write James V. Claypool, American Bible Society, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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This display in the Luther L. Wright School Library, Ironwood, Michigan, was taken out 
of its case and placed on the table to be photographed. The old-fashioned blackboard was 
made from two sheets of black cardboard. At the left is the Little Red Schoolhouse. 
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_ {A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Director, Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. AULD, J. LestieE. Your Jewellery. London, 
Sylvan Press; Peoria, Illinois, Charles A. Bennett 
Company, 1951. 131p. $2.75 

2. Burrows, RAYMOND and BEssiE CARROLL 
REDMOND, comps. Concerto Themes. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1951. 296p. $4 

3. CALAHAN, H. A. Yachtsman’s Omnibus. 
New York, Macmillan, 1951. $4.95 

4. CARTER, ErNest F. The Model Railway En- 
cyclopaedia. London, Burke Publishing Company; 
New York, Anglobooks, 1951. 496p. $3.95 

5. CREED, VirGINIA. All about Ireland. New 
York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1951. 346p. $2.50 

6. Dewey, Mesnvit. Decimal Classification; 
standard (15th) ed. Milton James Ferguson, ed. 


New York, Forest Press, Lake Placid Club. 1951. 
661p. $16 
7. Fopor, EuGene, ed. Fodor's Modern 


Guides: Britain in 1951, Italy in 1951, Switzerland 
in 1951. New York, David McKay, 1951. each 
320p. each $3 

8. GorRDON-Brown, A. ed. Year Book and 
Guide to East Africa. London, Robert Hale; New 
York, H. W. Wilson, 1951. 482p. $3 

9. GorDON-BRown, A. ed. Year Book and 
Guide to Southern Africa. London, Robert Hale: 
New York, H. W. Wilson, 1951. 878p. $3 

10. HOLMES, MALCOLM. Conducting an Ama- 
teur Orchestra. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1951. 128p. $2.50 

11. Hoover, CALVIN B. and B. U. RATCHFORD. 
Economic Resources and Policies of the South. 
New York, Macmillan, 1951. 464p. $5.50 

12. Jacoss, CHARLES R. The New Official 
Gun Book. New York, Crown, 1951. 178p. cloth 
$2.50, paper $1.50 

13. JuRSON, LYMAN and ELLEN. Le?’s Go to 
Peru. New York, Harpers, 1951. 273p. $4 

14. LEICHTENTRITT, HuGo. Masical Form. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1951. 467p. 
$6.50 

15. McCtiane, A. J., ed. The Wise Fisher- 
man's Encyclopedia. New York, William H. Wise, 
1951. 1,336p. $4.95 

16. MACFALL, Russet, P. Gem Hunter's 
Guide. Chicago, Science and Mechanics Publish- 
ing Company, 1951. 187p. $3 

17. Mummueap, L. Russert. The Blue Guide 
to England. Sth ed. Chicago, Rand McNally, 1950. 
656p. $6.50 

18. Prins, Lopewtyk. 
York, Pitman, 1950. 


Master Chess. 
205p. $3.75 


New 
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19. Schirmer’s Guide to Books on Music ang 
Musicians. R. D. DARRELL, comp. New York 
G. Schirmer, 1951. 400p. $6 

20. Stamp, L. Dubey and G. H. T. Kiva 
The World: A General Geography. New York 
Longmans, 1950. 7llip. $3.25 

21. TAYLOR, GRIFFITH, ed. Geography in the 





Twentieth Century. New York, Philosop! 
brary, 1951. 630p. $8.75 
22. WEBER, JAKE, in collaboration with Frany 


ucal L 


RASKY. Training Olympic Champions in Trach 
and Field. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 171) 
$2.95 

23. WHITAKER, J. RUSSELL and Epwarp Ac 
ERMAN. American Resources. New York, Har 


court, Brace, 1951. 497p. $6.75 

24. YATES, RAYMOND F. The Boys’ Book 
Model Railroading. New York, Harpers, 195 
172p. $2.50 

25. ZARCHY, Harry. Let’s Go Camping. New 
York, Knopf, 1951. 188p. $3 


The New Dewey 
IMPLIFICATION is the key word that describes 


the complete revision of the Dewey Decima 
Classification,® known as the Standard « 
simplification and modernization, this 15th edition 
is designed to meet the needs of the medium size 
general library. Therefore simplified spelling ha 
been abandoned, unnecessary material 
omitted, punctuation has been reduced to a min 
mum, and overelaboration has been avoided. A 
though there are no drastic changes in the schedule 
the result is a compromise between the Abridged 
Dewey Classification and the 14th edition of 
Unabridged Dewey Classification. This compr 
mise will be too minutely subdivided for mas 
small and some medium sized libraries and not 
sufficiently subdivided for many of the very |! 
or highly specialized libraries. However, the fa 
that it is a book classification rather than a class 
fication of knowledge and that current terminol 
has been introduced should appeal to most 
ians. Having broken with many of the trad 
carried through successive editions, the new pattem 
even to the green buckram binding, should revive 
interest in what continues to be the most widely 
used system of classification. 


Music 


An indispensable reference tool is Schirmer 
Guide to Books on Music and Musicians™ At 
ranged in dictionary style with combined subject 
and author entries it lists, under 550 subject head 
ings, all available books in English on every musi 
cal subject. Each entry is annotated and includes 
bibliographical data. An informative chapter 0 
how to use the Guide and a list of major subject 
headings make the material easy to find, while tw 
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appendices, one listing alphabetically under the au- 
thors’ names many foreign publications and the 
other listing books on music for young people, add 
to its usefulness. There is also an alphabetic list 
of publishers and addenda of important publica- 
tions too recent to be included in the main Guide. 

For many years Musical Form™ has been the 
outstanding work, in German, on the anatomy of 
music. Now, revised and enlarged, this great work 
appears for the first time in English. Dr. Leichten- 
tritt divides his book into two parts. The first deals 
with the progressive development of the motif, the 
construction of musical phrases and basic frame- 
works. In the second part, Dr. Leichtentritt dis- 
cusses the various ideas from which musical styles 
have sprung and some of the laws governing musi- 
cal structure. Hundreds of musical illustrations, an 
annotated table cf contents, and an index add to 
the value of this major contribution to musical 
literature. 

The director of the nonprofessional orchestra 
will find Conducting an Amateur Orchestra” a wise 
and practical guidebook. It contains chapters on 
auditions, seating arrangements, rehearsals, pro- 
grams, basic training, organization, and sources of 
orchestral repertory. In a “coda” the author makes 
specific recommendations on how to improve ama- 
teur music in schools, colleges, and communities. 

Since 1942, when Symphony Themes was pub- 
lished, Dr. Burrows and Mrs. Redmond have been 
deluged by requests for a similar book on concertos. 
Concerto Themes* is their response to these re- 
quests. It contains about 1,200 themes taken from 
144 concertos reproduced with scoring and expres- 
sion marks. There are also bibliographies of criti- 
cisms and analyses, a bibliography on the concerto, 
and separate indices arranged under solo instru- 
ments, keys, and special titles. It is useful to the 
general listener as well as to the music student. 


Natural Resources and Geography 


Since Economic Resources and Policies of the 
South™ is one of the most exhaustive studies made 
of this region it should prove a valuable reference 
tool for those called on for answers to the present 
position of the South in the national economy and 
in international trade. Many tables and charts in- 
terpret the text and indicate current trends, while 
a selected bibliography of public documents, books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals indicates sources of in- 
formation. This is an outstanding work of regional 
economic investigation. 

Of increasing reference value are books which 
deal with conservation of resources. American Re- 
sources® is an outstanding example of an up-to- 
date approach to resource problems of the United 
States, indicating not only the regretful aspects of 
the present but also the hopeful possibilities for 
the future. After a provocative introduction the 
book is divided into five parts followed by a con- 
clusion which acts as a citizen's guide to conserva- 
tional management. The five divisions include: 
cultivable land, grasslands and forest lands, water 
resources, minerals and their uses, recreational re- 
sources and fish and wildlife. Dozens of valuable 
maps and diagrams are scattered through the text. 
An index of names and an index of subjects com- 
plete this volume. 

Twenty well known authors contributed to Geog- 
raphy in the Twentieth Century which encom- 
Passes a study of the growth, fields, techniques, 
aims, and trends of the subject. Twenty-six chap- 
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ters are divided into three parts: evolution of 
geography and its philosophical basis, environment 
as a factor, special fields. A good index is very 
helpful in the use of this volume, and a concise 
glossary of 700 geographical terms proves of value 
to the reference librarian. Fifty text figures illus- 
trate the book. Unfortunately, bibliographies ac- 
company only some of the chapters. 

The World™ is an entirely rewritten general 
geography, prepared for North American use, 
which in earlier stages went through twenty British 
printings and numerous translations. Part I con- 
sists of six divisions devoted to general physical 
and world geography. Part II is devoted to regional 
geography arranged according to the continents. 
Although it was prepared as a textbook, with ques- 
tions and exercise appended to each chapter, its 
index of thirteen pages with three columns on each 
page makes this book an adjunct to the reference 
collection in world geography. 


Travel and Description 


Any visitor to Ireland who has consulted Al/ 
about Ireland* will feel perfectly at home in that 
country. Every conceivable bit of infortnation 
about Ireland’s past and present, which might be 
helpful to the visitor, has been mentioned. In- 
cluded are a concise history of the nation; a recom- 
mended reading list; a description of each city, 
town, hamlet, river, castle, monastery, along with 
a bit of its history; while a glossary and an index 
make all this information understandable and ac- 
cessible. Listed under Useful Information are data 
on transportation to, in, and about Ireland; on 
living accommodations; on antiquities; on sports 
and amusements; on statistics of the country. There 
is also a list of sources from which more detailed 
information may be obtained. 

Let's Go to Peru,” the latest of the Judson 
Guides to Latin America, is a necessity for anyone 
contemplating a trip to Inca Land. In addition to 
information about travel routes, hotels, and res- 
taurants, the authors describe and give background 
material on places of interest to tourists and stu- 
dents in the outlying districts as well as in the 
cities. For Lima and Cuzco they also list a number 
of walking trips about those cities which should 
prove of great interest. Fifty-two original photo- 
graphs, 24 maps and sketches, and a final chapter 
called “Peru: What's What” are a wonderful 
source of general information about the country. 

The Blue Guide to England™ is a revised edi- 
tion of a tourist handbook well known, for many 
years, to reference students and travelers. This new 
edition contains 72 maps or plans, and, best of all, 
a 40 page index. Organized according to the Bae- 
deker tradition, the Blue Guide will solve the prob- 
lems of those seeking information about England. 

Two yearbooks in 1951 editions have appeared 
which make parts of Africa easier to know. These 
volumes, Year Book and Guide to Southern Africa® 
and Year Book and Guide to East Africa,* contain 
Bartholomew sectional maps in addition to all 
kinds of factual matter about the areas covered. 
With the growing importance of Africa in world 
politics these volumes will increase the value of 
the reference shelf. 

Assisted by a group of outstanding contributors 
Eugene Fodor, in Fodor's Modern Guides* points 
the way to travel in 1951 in Britain, France, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. Each of the four volumes em- 
phasizes the human aspects of travel often lacking 





in many guidebooks. Fascinating and unexpected 
chapters await the person who looks into these 
Guides, which should furnish many of the answers 
to questions relating to travel this year. Modern 
roadmaps are appended to the inside cover of each 
volume. 


Hobbies and Collections 


The latest two books on model railroads are The 
Boys’ Book of Model Railroading ™ and The Model 
Railway Encyclopaedia.“ The first, while simply 
written for young people or beginners in the field, 
explains in detail the construction of model rail- 
roads and provides instructions for making inex- 
pensive accessories and scenery. A hundred photo- 
graphs and diagrams illustrate the text and the 
appended list of railroad terms will make each 
model railroader feel like a “‘brass collar” or “main 
pin.” 

The Encyclopaedia is for model railroaders who 
take their hobby seriously. It is confined to British 
railway practice and deals only with constructional 
and operational data. Containing 36 tables, 128 
photographs, 461 line diagrams, blueprint charts of 
24 modern locomotives, a glossary, and an index, 
this practical handbook will be useful to both the 
novice and the expert. 

Expanded and brought up to date, the New Of- 
ficial Gun Book™ contains sections on handguns 
and cartridges; military small arms; rifles, car- 
tridges, and equipment; shooter's workshop and 
shotguns and shells, all by authorities in these re- 
spective fields. It also contains 750 photographs, a 
gun dictionary, a list of discontinued models, and 
a manufacturers directory. 

Mineral collectors, amateur gem cutters, and va- 
cation time prospectors will find Gem Hunter's 
Guide™ a most useful reference tool. It contains 
information on how to hunt for gems and how to 
recognize their associated rock formations, and lists 
mining and geological bureaus and colleges and uni- 
versities which can be of assistance to the collector. 
Most important of all is the comprehensive listing, 
by state, of the locations where gem stones are to be 
found, and cross indexed under these locations are 
the various types of gem materials. There are, also, 
a glossary of mineral terms, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy, and eight tables of essential information. 

Your Jewellery,’ ninth in “Home Crafts”’ series, 
is a competently planned handbook for those who 
want to learn jewelry making at home. Of its two 
sections, the first deals with basic techniques and 
includes every phase of jewelry making which can 
be accomplished at home as well as descriptions of 
the various metals and stones used, and the neces- 
sary equipment for the workshop. Section 2 cov- 
ers engraving, chased and repoussé work, stone set- 
ting, catches and fastenings, and finishing and 
polishing. Appended are several useful tables, a 
list of supply houses in Great Britain, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index. Four full-page plates and 
138 diagrams illustrate the different processes. 


Games and Sports 


Translated from the original Dutch version with 
annotations and an introductory analysis, Master 
Chess should appeal to all chess enthusiasts. It 
contains a collection of outstanding games played 
by internationally known experts, between 1855 
and 1939, along with diagrams and comments. 
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High school and college coaches interested jg 
developing track and field teams, will find much 
valuable information in Training Olympic Cham. 
pions.” Here Jake Weber, who for twenty-nine 
years trained each American Olympic track and 
field team, gives advice on how to develop cham. 
pion sprinters, runners, hurdlers, jumpers, pole 
vaulters, and hammer, discus, and javelin throw. 
ers. Included in the chapters devoted to each of 
these sports are the physical requirements needed 
rules and analysis of the sport, and the training 
schedule to be followed. There are thirteen photo. 
graphs of Olympic contests and twelve drawings 
showing championship techniques, and tabulated 
championship records of Olympic winners from 
1896 to the present. 

Thirty-eight experts, each one a specialist on a 
particular phase of fishing, worked together to 
compile The Wise Fishermen's Encyclopedia 
This comprehensive work is made up of 1,336 
double-column pages containing over 2,400 entries, 
more than 700 drawings, and 32 color plates, Ar. 
ranged in alphabetic order, many of the entries 
include cross references to related subjects. Begin- 
ner and professional fishermen, and both fresh 
water and deep sea devotees of the sport will find 
this a treasury of information on every aspect of 
fishing. 

Yachisman's Omnibus* combines in one volume 
three basic texts for sailing men: Learning to Sail 
(345p.), Learning to Race (319p.), and Learning 
to Cruise (286p.). Each has a separate table of 
contents and list of illustrations. The first gives 
the beginner all the information he needs from 
pointers on how to select his boat and instructions 
on how to sail her down to what to do about car- 
ing for hulls and sails. The second is designed for 
the sailing man who wants to win the races he 
enters while the third takes care of the yachtsman 
who wants to cruise in comfort. Hundreds of dia- 
grams and photographs, plus easy to find informa- 
tion on every aspect of yachting, make this Omni- 
bus a necessary adjunct to the reference shelf. 

Just about every aspect of camping, and every 
possible contingency which could arise on a camp- 
ing trip are covered in Let's Go Camping.® Chap- 
ter headings include: On Tents, Making Camp 
Camp Comfort, How to Pack, What to Wear in 
the Woods, Sanitation and Cleanliness, Campfires, 
Camp Cooking, Wilderness Hazards, Finding Yaur 
Way, First Aid, Knots and Lashings, Edible Plants, 
and there is an excellent camper’s bookshelf. Each 
chapter contains numerous illustrations and an 
index makes specific information easy to find. Be- 
ginner campers will find this a first rate “guide to 
outdoor living.” 

Ss 6 


STUDENT LIBRARY CONTEST 


(Continued from page 168) 

Student library contests are as yet not s0 
widespread as they could be, nor as they 
should be. There are surely many persons 
who could afford to finance such a worth- 
while project. If other public and institu- 
tional libraries would let it be known that 
they would sponsor such contests, a great 
service would be done. With such an im- 
petus, more individuals would be encouraged 
to build up worth-while personal libraries. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES* 


On Children’s Reading Today 


ELEVISION is just beginning to pervade the 

city of Austin. Some of the homes from which 
my children come already have sets and there will 
be more as time goes on. One mother told me 
emphatically she was determined not to have tele- 
vision in her home, but added weakly, ‘‘Of course, 
my husband doesn’t feel that way.” _ ‘ 

At any rate I sometimes have a panicky sensation 
that here at Casis School I may be enjoying my last 
group of spontaneous readers and book lovers. I 
ask myself if the fine library that has been pro- 
vided for these children, the rich collection that is 
developing, and the daily library activities our 
children seem to like so much can sufficiently im- 
press them so that their reading habits can with- 
stand daily television programs. I sincerely hope 
so, but realize how early we must start and how 
rich and well rounded reading activities must be, 
with the home, the school, and the library all play- 
ing equally important roles. 

From time to time there have come to my desk 
little library periodicals published in mimeo- 
graphed form by the librarian and students of a 
certain school. One of interest, Library Leaves, 
for example came from the East New York Voca- 
tional High School. It has some pertinent material, 
“Does Television Affect Your Reading?’ This 
question was put to several students; here are a 
tew of the replies: 

I read a lot. I enjoy seeing a good show. But 
rather than miss seeing something good I would, 
without hesitation, give up reading a book. There 
are plenty of other times when a fellow can read 
a book, and so not miss seeing something good. 

I'd rather watch television than read a book. In 
my opinion television has more to offer. There is 
less taxation on the brain, and no imagination is 
required to get a mental picture. 

I would rather read a book any time than watch 
the best television show. In a book you can see 
the words and comprehend the meaning of the 
story better. Reading also helps with vocabulary 
development. Words are with you longer. You 
hear a word on television, then it is gone and 
forgotten. All in all, I prefer a good book to a 
television show, no matter how interesting that 
may be. 

I don’t care too much about television. When I 
do watch it, I select only what, in my estimation, 
are worth-while programs. I think the ordinary 
program is a strain; there is far more relaxation 
in a g00d book. 

Such contrasting reactions are to be expected. 
There will always be appreciative readers who 
withstand all detrimental influences; and there will 
be non-readers for whom a good book holds little 
enticement. Let us hope television does not swell 
this latter group! 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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Desert Island Reading 


Last June I commented on Jennie Lindquist’s 
editorial in the Horn Book about the children’s 
books she would wish to have on a desert island. 
I read the editorial to a fifth grade class and sug- 
gested they tell me what their choices would be. 
The responses were varied in quality and range 
and IJ had to banish a fair group from my island 
because I refused to associate with their Nancy 
Drews, Hardy Boys, and comic books. Others sub- 
mitted lists that showed discernment and imagina- 
tion. One small boy made these suggestions: 

On a desert island it would be best to have books 
of several kinds. The Bible would insure me of 
faith and hope and it contains some beautiful 
poetry. I like Robinson Crusoe. The Horseman of 
the Plains tells a lot about trapping and the 
Cheyenne Indians. I also would like Silent Scot 
and Tomahawk Trail. Both are adventure stories 
of the Revolutionary War. I like Treasure Island 
and Kidnapped for they are very exciting books 
and about ships. Because I enjoy biographies, 1 
would choose Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, Chief Black 
Hawk, and Daniel Boone. If I had The Golden 
Book of Poetry I could memorize poems. Bird 
study could be my hobby if I had Birds at Home. 
Another helpful book would be Homes and Habits 
of Wild Animals. 


Corridors of Time 


I am grateful to Marion Holmberg, Librarian at 
the McCormick Junior High School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, for the following soliloquy by a ninth 
grader, on “My Time Machine”: 

In the past few years I have gone through ad- 
ventures that were unbelievable and exciting. I 
have traveled to far-off lands, to distant planets, 
and even to other solar systems. I was with Ad- 
miral Byrd on his expedition, with Marco Polo on 
his travels in China. I have met famous men like 
Columbus, Einstein, Caesar. The wonders of earth 
and man have been unfolded for my pleasure and 
learning. I have explored the atom, lived in the 
days of the dinosaur, traveled the ether waves with 
the radio beams. I have watched Sherlock Holmes 
on his many adventures. I was in the Colosseum 
with the Romans, watching the gladiators kill each 
other. I did not accomplish these feats with an 
actual time machine. I did this the same way you 
can—and most likely have—through the books in 
the library. 


You have access to a library and can travel that 
road to adventure, too. There are books of sports, 
humor. There are mystery books that make our 
present day detective stories look like dime novels. 
There are science books that prove that truth is 
stranger than fiction. There are stories of adven- 
ture that will make your blood turn to ice water. 
I have found my “time machine.” 


Have you found yours? 











News from Washington 


| Baerga are specifically included in the De- 
fense Housing and Community Facilities Act 
which both houses of Congress passed in August. 
This is the first time libraries have been recognized 
as one of the vital community facilities along with 
water supply, sewage treatment and disposal, gar- 
bage and refuse disposal, health, recreation, day 
care centers, and fire and police protection. 

References to schools and education were stricken 
from the bill due to religious and segregation con- 
troversies. The House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee will seek to amend Public Laws 874 and 815 
to provide for schools in impacted areas. 

The passage of this bill will not provide huge 
sums of money to the libraries in impacted areas. 
It will help though. It establishes a precedent, 
making it easier to have libraries included in fu- 
ture legislation. 


Library Services Bills 


The important Library Service Bill (S.1452), in- 
troduced last May by Senators Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, and George D. 
Aiken of Vermont, was reported out favorably in 
late August by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The numbers of the House Library Services 
Bills, with their sponsors, are: Steed (Democrat, 
Oklahoma) H.R.5229, Tackett (Democrat, Arkan- 
sas) H.R.5195, Patman (Democrat, Texas) H.R. 
5190, Jenkins (Republican, Ohio) H.R.5216, 
Mitchell (Democrat, Washington) H.R.5227, El- 
liott (Democrat, Alabama) H.R.5221, and Morton 
(Republican, Kentucky) H.R.5222. What are you 
doing about these bills? Please send copies of 
newspaper stories to A.L.A. Washington Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


The Free Public Library 


The Washington office has collected some recent 
statistics and gives the following summary of the 
need for legislation: 

The free public library, properly supported and 
administered, provides a vital community service. 
It makes available to children and adults books 
and related library materials for education, infor- 
mation, and recreation. 

Thirty Million Are without Service. According 
to the most recent figures from state library agen- 
cies, 30 million persons, 26 million of whom live 
on farms and in small villages, are without access 
to a local public library. 

Only 735 counties provide county-wide library 
service; 488 have no public library service of any 
kind. In the remaining 1,859 counties there are 
city and town libraries, supported by urban taxa- 
tion and serving primarily the urban population. 
These libraries receive scarcely enough for their 
legal residents. They cannot begin to provide ade- 
quate service to rural areas. 








A. L. A. NOTES 







Only three states—Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island—provide some kind of free libran 
service to all the citizens. Delaware spends 68 cents 
Rhode Island 97 cents, and Massachusetts 1.5¢ 
per capita. 

Libraries Needed to Supplement and Compl. 
ment School Activities. Today the nation’s schools 
are facing a crisis. Three and a half m illion rural 
boys and girls are getting an inferior education 

The average American spends only about gl 
years in school (and getting an inferior education 
at that). Some concerted effort must be made 
help him continue his education during the remain. 
ing seven-eights of his life, for as Herbert Spencer 
observed, “The only real education any man ever 
gets is the education he gives himself.’ An inade- 
quate education plus the steady increase in the old 
age group, the growing amount of leisure time 
together with the zeed to be informed in this age 
of crisis, emphasize the increasing necessity for the 
services of a public library. 

No one disputes the urgent plight of the schools 
yet the average per capita expenditure for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is $33.69 while the per 
capita income for libraries is 63 cents ; 

Low Educational Standards Mean Low Economic 
Standards. According to the Joint Committee on 
Economic Report, one third of the nation’s families 
and single persons are in the $2,000 income bracket 
Lack of education limits their opportunities to im- 
prove their status. Chamber of Commerce stu 
over the years reveal that as people become edu- 
cated their earning ability, demands, and purchas 
ing power increase; this third of our people par 
ticularly needs library service 

The Farmers’ Dilemma. In spite of the increased 
farm income of recent years, rural citizens are 
below parity in health, school, library, and welfare 
services, according to a 1948 report of a Hous 
Committee on Agriculture. The number of nonfarm 
residents increases while the actual farm popula 
tion is on the decline. The rapid birth rate in 
rural areas necessitates 500,000 rural educated boys 
and girls annually going to the city for their pr 
ductive years. Thus cities have ad lirect interest in 
the quality of and quantity of education available 
to rural families. 

Mobility of People. The migration of the 
$00,000 rural youth to urban areas is not the only 
migration within our borders. In fact 60 per cent 
of the American people now reside in states other 
than those of their birth. To be assured that en 
lightened and informed citizens come into a new 
community adequate educational opportunity must 
be provided throughout the country 

Whose Responsibility? Of the money spent for 
public schools, 43 per cent comes from the states 
56 per cent from county and local sources, 1 per 
cent from the federal government 





In contrast, more than 95 per cent of the money 
spent for public library service comes from local 
and county sources, less than 5 per cent from state 
funds, none from the federal government 
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The federal government has recognized respon- 
sibility for certain types of informal education 
through the $200 million postal subsidy to news- 
papers and magazines, and in the support of agri- 
cultural extension programs. These programs are 
continuous, while the library services program is 
an incentive measure for a limited period only. 

Some states have recognized the need to encour- 
age and stimulate local or regional library support, 
and have created agencies for guidance and super- 
visory purposes. Added stimulation is necessary to 
give the states the needed impetus to constructive 
programs of state-wide library service. Ultimately 
a broadened local tax base—county or regional— 
together with state aid when necessary, will be 
needed to provide continuing effective library serv- 


PuBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


2 Population 
without 


Total 
population 
in thousands 
Alabama 3,062 1,266 
Arizona : 750 199 
Arkansas .... 1,910 469 
California . 10,586 71 
Colorado ..... 1,325 264 
Connecticut .... 2,007 50 
Delaware ..... 318 0 
Florida , 771 329 
Georgia . . 3.445 062 
Idaho .. oe 589 
Illinois 712 
Indiana 934 
Iowa 621 
Kansas 905 
Kentucky 945 
Louisiana .684 
Maine . 914 
Maryland 343 
Massachusetts 691 
Michigan 372 
Minnesota 982 
Mississippi 179 
Missouri ; 955 
Montana . 591 
Nebraska 326 
Nevada ... ; 160 
New Hampshire 533 
New Jersey ; 835 
New Mexico ’ 681 
New York j 830 
North . Carolina 062 
North Dakota .. 620 
Ohio .. : 947 
Oklahoma 2,233 
Oregon. 1,521 
Pennsylvania 10,498 
Rhode Island 792 
South Carolina 2,117 
South Dakota .. 653 
Tennessee 3,292 
Texas . ; 711 
Utah ‘ja ‘ 689 
Vermont 378 
Virginia 319 
Washington 379 
West Virginia 2.006 
Wisconsin vd 857 
Wyoming . 2 47 
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Library Service, 


ice for rural areas. The effectiveness of such a 
program has been demonstrated by the modern con- 
solidated rural school. 

The Purpose of the Library Services Bill. The 
Library Services Bill is designed to stimulate both 
state and local interest and support in a vigorous 
library extension program. Each state controls its 
own pattern or policy of extending library services 
to an area of no service or of limited service. 
People will get service, the state agencies will profit 
from their own and other states’ experiences. 

A relatively small expenditure of funds by the 
federal government now will accelerate the slow- 
moving library programs, with lasting benefits to 
the rural people of the country. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


2 Counties 

without ' Expenditures, Per 
libraries in thousands capita 
41.3 22 $ 412 $ .13 
26.5 3 160 oma 
24.5 474 .25 
67 15,054 Al 

19.9 832 

2,115 

215 

321 

545 

146 

,829 

3,320 

,586 

973 
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,408 

749 

,444 

320 

,567 

2,299 

326 

:799 

379 
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161 

723 

,022 

225 

443 

910 

172 

9,933 

629 

1,428 

4,605 

775 

691 

254 

8. 750 

30. ,666 

14. 524 

7 421 

43 ; ,222 

11 . 2,450 
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24.9 804 
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Per cent 
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- Statistics based on latest information from state agencies 
* No library of any kind within border (no indication of coverage). 
* Excludes capital outlay but includes state contribution 
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Display for 


S ~ Hatfield, Pennsylvania, Joint Consolidated 
School Library used this display: 

Clock: Paste three-inch numbers cut from black 
paper on the square face, which has been cut from 
white paper and mounted on a background of black 
paper. Draw and cut only one hand for the clock— 
two make it crowded—and paste this hand evenly 
on the clock face. 

Men: From differently colored pieces of paper 
cut arms, hands, legs, feet, face, and hat, in the 
right sizes for the body of each man, which is a 
book jacket. Add features to the face. Two colors 
are used for each man. For instance, face features, 


legs, arms, hat—light blue. Feet, hands, and face— 
dark red. Make each man different. 

Letters: Three-inch letters say, “Books March 
On!” Paste dark letters on lighter paper and cut 
out, leaving a margin of the lighter paper showing. 





the Month 
























In the library of the Washington High 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina, book 
jackets surrounded an owl cut from black 
paper, all thumbtacked to a bright orange 
background. Above the owl’s head “Neu 
Books for Wise Owls,” in Mitten letter 
gleamed against black paper strips. 


“In the dark about your Halloween lark?” asked the Santa Maria, California, Union High 

School and Junior College Library, on a bulletin board covered with a Halloween figured 

tablecloth. Down the center, black crepe paper with eyes cut in the upper part represented 

4 spook. The eyes were orange. The open book at the bottom was orange with black letters 

spelling USE YOUR LIBRARY. Mr. Bones, the skeleton, advertised party and stunt books. 

Two large construction paper black cats and a small witch with an egg shell face, miniature 
broom, and pipe stem arms, presided over the display. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





~ News and Notes of Wilson 


Publications 





PRIL comes in October south of the equator, 

days are getting longer, nights shorter, and 

ing breezes refresh the air. Of course, when we 

write that it is “April” we are referring to the 

climate, not to the calendar. And we know that 

four South American countries are north of the 
equator, and Colombia almost entirely so. 

The large map in the new edition of the SOUTH 
AMERCAN HANDBOOK: 1951 tells us_ this, 
and the book again discloses in more than 700 
pages many interesting and essential facts about our 
southern neighbors, including Mexico, the Central 
American countries, and Cuba. Separate chapters 
are devoted to twenty-three countries south of the 
Rio Grande. The historical background, present 
government, topography, climate, resources, indus- 
tries, social conditions, principal cities, where to 
go, how to get there, what to wear, and what to 
pay are among the scores of interesting facts and 
figures disclosed in a fact-filled volume, the twenty- 
eighth edition of this London publication. 


New Dewey Classifications 


Beginning the first of July the PRINTED CAT- 
ALOG CARDS made by The Wilson Company 
have been following the Standard (15th) edition 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification. For the time 
being when there is a change in the classification 
number previously used, the old number will ap- 
pear first in small brackets followed by the new 
number recommended in the 15th edition. 

The 1951 edition of the CHILDREN’S CATA- 
LOG to be published late this year has been re- 
classified according to the 15th edition of the 
Dewey. Major changes in classification are: handi- 
craft books from 680 to 745.5; travel books 914- 
919 to 940 and subdivisions; aeronautics 629.13 to 
629.1; books on the Negro 326 to 301.45; atomic 
energy 541.2 to 539; subdividing 394 (books on 
holidays). 

In using the Standard (15th) edition it has been 
found that in some cases there are more subdivi- 
sions recommended than may be needed in an 
average small or medium-sized library—that library 
for which the catalogs of the Standard Catalog 
series are designed. Therefore the classification 
used on PRINTED CATALOG CARDS and in the 
STANDARD CATALOGS will be a slight modifi- 
cation of that of the Standard (15th) edition. Com- 
ments on this policy will be welcomed by the Editor, 
Standard Catalog Series, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Kelley, Grace Osgood. THE CLASSIFICATION 
OF Books: AN INQuiIRY INTO ITs USsE- 
FULNESS TO THE READER. $1.75 


SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. $1.50 
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Grace Osgood Kelley 


Dr. Grace Osgood Kelley died August 12, at 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Miss Kelley wrote as her doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Chicago THE CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF BOOKS: AN INQUIRY INTO ITS 
USEFULNESS TO THE READER, which was 
published by The Wilson Company in 1937. She 
was also director of a survey of the reading inter- 
ests of a local community in New York City and 
published the results under the title ““Woodside 
Does Read!” 

Miss Kelley was graduated from the University 
of Illinois Library School in 1903, remaining there 
as cataloger until 1907. She served as librarian of 
the Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History 
until 1911, when she went to the John Crerar Li- 
brary, where in 1917 she became head classifier and 
cataloger. She did special cataloging in 1930 and 
1931 at the Henry K. Huntington Library in San 
Marino, California. She went to the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library in 1932 and there established 
the readers’ advisory service and built up an ex- 
ceptional collection of vocational material. For sev- 
eral years she ‘erved as a director of the Queens- 
boro Council for Social Welfare. 


Visitors 


During August The Wilson Company was host 
to: 

Jibananda Saha, assistant secretary, Indian Li- 
brary Association; librarian, Indian Statistical In- 
stitute, Calcutta; in the United States on a Ful- 
bright fellowship. 

Odette Réville, chief librarian, Bibliothéque Mu- 
nicipale, Reims, France, the first librarian to come 
to the United States on a Smith-Mundt award 
(Leader category, Exchange Visitor Program). 

Maria Rommerskirchen, director of the library 
office, Kaiserslautern, Germany, the first librarian 
from the French zone of Germany to come to the 
United States on a trip sponsored by our State 
Department. 

Suen-ola Hellmer, librarian, Stadsbibliolsket, 
Umea, Sweden, who, on his return home, plans to 
develop for the Swedish library association some 
of the services The Wilson Company now provides 
for libraries and librarians. They already have a 
periodical index and catalog cards. 

Jane Holt, reference librarian, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College Library, Springfield. 

Alois H. Francis, assistant circulation librarian, 
Virginia State College, Petersburg. 

Lucia James, instructor, Atlanta University 
School of Library Service, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hewitt, also of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, where Mr. Hewitt teaches English at More- 
house College and Mrs. Hewitt is on the School 
of Library Service staff. 

David Peale, circulation and reference assistant, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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1951 Yearbook of 
American Churches 


edited by George F. Ketcham 


The 20th biennial edition of an esteemed 
statistical reference book about every U.S. 
religious body of all faiths. 276 pages and 
convenient index. Price $4.00. The edi- 
tion has always been oversubscribed. Order 
your copy now. 


Dept. of Publication 
National Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists”’ solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 























FIRST MALAYAN REPUBLIC” 
By Justice George A. Malcolm 


This is the book on the American Spo 
Republic of the Philippines. Offers a clear 
ture of present day conditions. Cloth, 

From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 29 








BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES E 


000 COPIES ON FILE 


in supplying SINGLE COPIES cs well ap 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVIC 
56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3} 


—3 STANDARD DOG BOOK 
All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 
TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. .. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. . 

2.50 


DOG SCRAPBOOK 
(Titled: Don’t Call a Man a Dog) 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 





LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your ~ glia quantity 
Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 








————— 





Library material not obtain- 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service, 
Send lists to Dept. W.B. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 














SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want = will receive our continued and careful 
eff 5% our detailed quotations are within 
pod joriginal * published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service. 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


T 
Station 0 - Box 2 New York ti, N. Y. 
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AMER LIBRARIANS’ toagee ge 
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child wk. 
wk. 


in 7 br. 
293 mo. 
& one yr. 
Civ. Serv. 
Calif. 


Lib II (Child.) 
lib. No even. 
Grad. from 
prof. lib, 
Comm., 


to supv. 
or Sat. 
accred. lib. school 
exp. Apply L.A. Co. 
501 N. Main, L.A. 12, 


Sal. 





Hosp. Lib. II to Supv. assts. 
Gen. Hosp. Lib. Sal. $293 mo. 
accred. lib. school & one yr. 
ply L.A. Co. Civ. Serv. 
L.A. 12, Calif. 


Bm, eh 
Grad. from 
prof. lib. Ap- 
Comm., 501 N. Main, 


in 








Circulation Head and Cataloger wanted. Li- 
brary degree and experience required. At 
tractive, growing library with Art and Musi¢ 
Collections. 40-hour, 5-day week, retirement 
and sick leave. Write: Olivia Burwell, Le 
brarian, Greensboro Public Library, Greens 
boro, North Carolina. 





Reference Librarian. Also Order Librarian. 
Southern Wisconsin liberal arts college. Be 
ginning salaries $3100, with professional de 
gree, but experience considered. Months 
vacation. Faculty status. Write Box B 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 














Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


Today’s Leaders 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches 


Guide to Periodical Literature 


Indexed in Readers’ 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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LATIN 
| LEADERS 


DAVIS « 


| AMERICAN 


170p. 1949 © $2.50 


The Latin American Scene 


A Knowledge of one's neighbors is a 
definite step towards "One World" 


Here are two helpful books: 


This book is a collection of biog- 
raphies of outstanding leaders in 
shaping Latin American desti- 
nies. Although only | sixteen 
names are listed in the Table of 
Contents, the Index enables the 
reader to find material about 
many times that number of 
prominent figures, and there are 
bibliographies. The reader is im- 
pressed with the difference in the 
Latin and the Anglo-Saxon out- 
look and temperament. The book 
is a valuable history, reference 
tool, and a step towards a better 
understanding of the broader 
problem of world unity. 











’ Just In From London 


SOUTH 
| AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK: 
1951 
28th Edition 


770p. $1.50 





Referred to by reviewers as the 
“World Almanac of. Central and 
South America,” the latest edition of 
this standard reference guide again 
presents much that is of interest to 
the traveler, the business man and 
the student. In addition to the cus- 
tomary tables of vital statistics, polit- 
ical, social, etc., there: are excellent 
descriptive notes on what to see, 
where to stay, what to wear, and 
what: it will all cost. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY © 950 University Ave., New York 52 














THE JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS 


Second edition, revised, illustrated $3.50 
Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft 


The Importance of these facts is self-evident: 


This is the Long-Awaited, Completely-Revised 
Edition of the work that for seventeen years 
has been the Standard Guide to the authors 
and illustrators of “better” juveniles. 


The new book contains 289 biographical or 
autobiographical sketches with 232 photo- 
graphs or drawings. Of these 129 are brand 
new names and 160 are brought up to date 
from the earlier edition. There are 21. more 
sketches in the new book than in its prede- 
cessor. 


Prices are important these days and the $3.50 price of this 
book (an increase of only 25c in 17 years!) is remarkably low. 


Order Your Copy Now From: 








